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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS, 





Trivial Poems and Triolets,, .Written in 
obedience to Mrs.. Tomkin’s Commands. 
By Patrick Carey, 20th August, 1651. 
London, 1820. 4to. pp. 67. 


This Mr. Patrick Carey, Gf such wight 
there ever were), would be somewhat sur- 
prized to see his Trivial Poems in the goodly 
form of a Quarto, and Mrs. Tomkitis’ ¢com- 
mands enla' from the small duodecimo 
volume, which probably contented that 
lady, into the thin but gigantic shape which 
they now assume. The introduction assures 
us that these poems are reprinted from an 
unique MS. copy which Mr. Murray the 
publisher presented to Mr. (now Sir) Walter 
Scott the author ; and concludes with an 
opinion of the latter, that Carey’s playful- 
ness, gaiety, and ease of expression, both in 
athatory verses, and political satire, entitle 
him to a rank considerably aliove the “ mob 
of gentlemen who write with ease,” When 
pom pred some of the ae included 
in that designation as originally applied, we 
must, with’ diffidence, oxprvle Ser dissent 
from ever: the high authority of the northern 
Minstrel here cited ; but we rather suspect 
that it isbut a blind, and that the whole pro- 
duction is one of those harmless and good- 
humoured literary miystifications which put 
an ideal stamp of paige Ae the labours 
of a modern pen. that as it may, be 
Patrick Carey or Walter Scott the bard, and 
Mrs, Tomkins or Mr. Murtay the prinie 
mover, these little poems are only curious and 
— Ritson, ty, Ellis, Campbell, are 
ull of finer specimens than any we 
among them, of which we shall therefore 
merely select three or four erempli gratia. 

Of the Ballades,: several ate political ; and 


the fullowing verses from’ one of these, Tidi-, 


culing the order of the Rump’ Parliament 
(in Oct. 1650) that all books of law be put 
into English, are the most poignant that we 
can pick out. 


The shoemaker, heyond the shoe 

Must not presume to haue to doe, 

A painter sayd of old : 

Hee sayd t; for each man ought 

To meddle with the craft hee’s taught, 

And be noe farther bold. 

What th’ anchor is, few’ ploughmen know ; 

Saylers can’t téll what méanes gee-ho 

Termes proper hath éach trade : 

Nay, in our uery sports, the bowler, 
tennis-player, huntsman, fowler, 

New names for things haue made. 

Soe words i’ th’ lawes are introdue'd 

Whieh common talke has neuer us’d ; 

And therefore sure ther’s need 

That the gown’d tribe be sett a part 
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To ledrne by industry this art, “ 

And that none else may pleade. 

Our church still flourishing w'had seene 

If th’ holy-writt had euer beene 

Kept out of lay-men’s reach ; 

But, when ‘twes Engtish'd tien halfe-witted, 

Nay woemen too, would begpermitted 

T’ expound all texts, and preach. 

Then what confusion did arise! 

Coblers, deuines gan to dispise, 

Soe that they could but spell; 

phiss “pg Aa F paca ap onal 
reaching was an easy thing, 

Each-one might doe’t as well. 

This gulfe, chureh-gouerment did swallow ; 

And after will the ciuill follow, : 

When lawes-translated are : 

For eu’ry man that lists, will prattle ; 

Pleading will be but twittle-twattle, 

And nought but noyse att bar. 

Then lett’s eene bee content t’obay, 

And to beleeue what judges say, 

Whilst for us, lawyers ‘brawle : 

Though fowre or five bee thence undonne, 

Tis better hane some iusttee donne, 

Then to hate none att all. 


Of the love songs which are perfectly in 
the style of the age assigned to them,—the 
following are among the better order. 
Cease t’ exaggerate your anguish, 

Ye, who for the gout complayne | 


that in absence languish, 
Onely know, indeed, what's payne. 


If the choyce were i@-my. power, 
Sooner much the racke bae. chose, 
Then, for th’ short space of an-hour, 
My deare Stella's sight to lose. 
Sometimes feare, sometimes desire 
Seaze (by cruell turnés) my heart ; 
Now a frost, and then a fire ' 


find | ("Las'!) I feele in eu'ry part. 


Horrid ae of pa: ! O leaue mee, 
With my death else end your spight ! 
Absence doth as much bereane mee 

As death can, of her lou’d sight. 

Thus (deare Stella) thy poor loner 

His unlucky fate bemoanes ; 

Whilst his parting soule does houer 
"Bout his lippes ; wing’d by sad groanes. 
Yett thou may’st from death repriue him ; 
Loue such, po wer to Stella giues : 

With thy sight thou canst reuiue him : 
Ass thou wilt hee dyes, or lines. 


Ned ! she that.likes thee now, 
Next weeke will leane thee ! 
Trust her not, though she uow 
Ne’er to deceane thee ; 

cust soe to Tom she swore, 
Yet straight was ranging ; 

Thus shee'd serve forty more, 
Stilt shee’l bee changing: 

Last moneth [ was the man ; 
See, if denye’t she can’; 

Else aske Francke, Jone, or Nan: 
Ned! fayth looke fo itt. 
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Shee’! prayse thy uoyce, thy face ; 
Shee’l say, th’art witty ; 
Shee'l too ery up thy race, 
Thy state shee’l pitty; 

Shee’l sigh, and then accuse 
Fortune of blindtiesse : 

This forme she still doth use, 
When shee’d shew kindiiesse. 
Thoul’t find (if thou but note) 
That t’ all she sings one note ; 
I’ue learn’d her arts by rote : 
Ned! fayth looke to itt! 
With scorne, as now on mee, 
(Lesse may’st thou-care for't.!} 
Ere long shee’l looke on ther, 
Thy selfe prepare for’t. 

The next new face will cast 
Thine out of fauour ; 

The winds change not soe aft, 
As her thoughts wauer : 

If them thou striu’st.t’ enchayne, 
Thereby thou'lt onely gayne. 
Thy labour for thy payne : 
Ned! fayth looke to itt! 

And from the second part, which conalsts 
of Hymns and other religious compositions, 
we select the annexed as possessing the 
greatest inerit or originality .. 

Scruire Deo, Régnare esl: Ss 
Are these thé things I sigh’d for sec, before ? 
For want of these, did 1 complayne of Fate? 
at bee. Sure there was somewhat more 


Sacee eaar a, 





And enen rotten wood ‘glitters i° th’ ni . 
Mine eyes were dimme, { could noe nearer gett ; 
This trash was with ite's most nds plac'd: 
Noe meruayle then, ifall.my thoughts were sett 
On folly, since itt seem'd so fayrely grac’d. 

But now that I can see, and am gott neare, 
Ugly (as ‘tis indeed) itt doth appeare. 

Now, were I putt on th” Erithrean sands, 

I would not stoopethe choycest jew’les tditake - 
Should th’. Indian bring me gold in full-fill’d 


hands, 
I would refuse al] offers hee sould make, 
Gemmes are but sparckling froth, taturall glasse ; 
Gold’s but guilt clay, or the best sot of brakse. 
Long since (for all is monarchy) that bee 
Which rules in a large hiue, I cid dispize : 
A mole-hill’s chiefést ant I lang’ 
But any prince of mea I much did prize. 
The world now seemes to mee noe bigger then 
Mole-hill, or hite¥-ants, bees, noe lesse then 
. meni 
Who wishes then for power, or plenty craues, 
O lett him looke downe on them both from 
hence ! 
Hee’l see that kings in thrones, as well as‘graucs 
Are but poot wormes; enslatied to ullest sence : 
Hee’l find that ‘tone ate poore who tare ‘for 


nought ; ? 
But they‘hauirig much, for more hane songh*. 
Cowie, poore deluded wretch ! climbe wp to mec; 
My naked hermitage will tench all this: ' 
Twill teach thee too where truest riches beg, 















And how to giyne'n ntver-fading blkise, 
“Twillmake tee rc tht truely none doe ragne,| 


\ < NallaFides” * © ~~ 
for God's ‘sake marcke that fly : 
See what a poore, weake, little thing itt is, 
When thou hast marck’d, and scorn’d itt ; know 

, | _ that this 

This little, poore, weake 
Has kill’'d'a pope ; can make an emp’rour dye, 
Behold sparcke of fire : 
How little hott! how neare to nothing 'tis ! 
When thou hast donne despising, know that this, 
‘This contemn’d sparcke of fire, 
Has burnt whole townes; can burne a world 
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That crawling worme there see : 
Ponder how ugly, filthy, uild itt is. 
When thou hast scene and loath’d itt, know that 


this 
This base worme thou doest see, 
Has quite deuour'd thy parents ; shall eate thee. 
Honour, the world, and man, 
What trifics are they ! Since most true itt is 
That this poore fly, this little sparcke, this 
So much abhorr’d worm, can 
Honour Jestroy ; burne worlds; deuoure up 
man, : 





History of the Indian Archipelago ; con- 
taining an Account of the Manners, 
Arts, Languages, Religions, IJustitu- 
tions, and Commerce of its Inhabitants. 
By John Crawfurd, F.R. S. late Bri- 
tish Resident at the Court of the Sul- 
tan of Java. Edinburgh and London. 
1820. Sv. 3 vols. | 
This copious work is so abundant in 

useful information, that it will be quite 

impossible, confined as our limits are, 
to furnish more than a very cursory in- 
sight into its contents. Its general cha- 
racter may, however, be very briefly 
summed up: it isa complete history of 
that interesting portion of the earth, 
known by the name of the Indian Archi- 
pelago; and which consists of by far 
the largest group of islands on the globe : 
and ft places in one point of view the 
intelligence heretofore to be sought for 
in ‘Harris's Collection of Voyages, (in- 
cluding Stavorinus), Old Purchas, Mar- 
co Polo, Dampier, Sonnerat, Linscho- 
ten, Symes, Forrest, Marsden, Hamil- 
ton, Nafiles, and other authors, to 
whose stores Mr. Crawfurd has added 
the fruits of his own observation, during 

a residence of nine years in the coun- 

tries of which he gives an account. 
From the north of the great'continent of 

New Holland, to the southern shores of 

Africa, this mighty clustering of islands ex- 

tends and fills the ocean, In length, the 

whole chain “ embraces forty d of 
longitude close to the line, a gg Eee 
the western extremity of the Island of Su- 
peg to the ~ of fon rene Islands, 
not mm estimate, the greater 
portion ofthe immense island of New Guinea, 


and’ its: breadth thirty degrees of latitude, 
from the parallel of 11° south ¢o. 19° north 
ldeirbde dake coonpechesdiig, selth the tae 


> wi 
tervening seas, an area of °4$ millions of ge- 
ogmeptical, or about 5$ millions of statute 
mules. f 

Borneo, New Guinea, and Sumatra, are 
islands of the first rank; and among the 
other innumerable islands, (exclusive of the 
Malayan Peninsula) are Java, Celebes, Lu- 
zon or Luconia, Mindanao, Bali, Iambok, 
Sambawa, C Flores, or Mangarai, 
Timur, Ceram, Buroe, Gelolo, Pulawan, 
Negros, Samar, Mondora, Panay, Leyte, 
Zebu, &c. &e. better known to the majority 
of our readers, as the Philippine I i 
Isles of Sunda, &c. &e. or by the names of 
the more frequented seas that are near them, 
such as Macassar, Molucca, China Sea, 
Bay of Bengal, &e. &e. 

“The Indian Archipelago is throughout 
of a mountainous nature, and its principal 
mountains from one extremity to another are 
volcanoes. It is very amped covered with 
deep forests of stupendous trees. The num- 
ber of grassy plains is very small, and there 
are no arid sandy deserts. It is distinguish- 
ed from every cluster of islands in the 
world by the presence of periodical winds, 
and from all countries whatever by the pecu- 
liar character of these. Animal and vege- 
table productions either differ wholly from 
those of other countries, or are important 
varieties of them. In one quarter, even the 
principal article of food is such as man no- 
where else subsists upon. The productions 
of the ocean are not less remarkable for 
—— and variety than those of the 

The aboriginal inhabitants are, like those of 
the most southern promontory of Africa, of 
two distinct’ races ; one of a fair, or brown 
complexion, and the other a negro race *. 
Toere are besides many varieties introduced by 


* Since Mr. Crawfurd wrote, two savages 
from the Andaman islands have been brought to 
Penang, by the crew of a Chinese Junk, who 
captured them. When pursued in the water, 
they dived jike ducks, and reappeared ut a dis- 
tance. Their limbs and arms are uncommonl: 
small ; but they are not ill-formed. One is 4 ft. 
6 in., the other 4 ft. 7 in. high; and the weight 
of each only 76 lbs. avoirdupois, They have large 
paunches. One’ is elderly and of ferocious as- 
pect ; the other a boy of 17, and of a pleasi 
expression of countenance. ‘They appear 





alone, and they think unobserved, they make a 
noise like the cackling of turkies. Their skins 
are jet black, and of an extraordinary glossiness ; 
their bodies tattooed all over ; their appetites 
voracious ; and they crunch the bones of fowls 
as dogs would do. In climbing trees they re- 
semble monkeys. They go quite naked, and 
being much plagued with insects, their first ope- 
ration in morning is, to cover themselves 
with mud, which drying on, preserves them 
from bites and’stings. ‘Their salutations are per- 
formed by lifting up one leg, and smacking the 
lower part of the thigh with their hand. ‘They 
are ; in the most deplorable state of 
savage nature; and an Andaman (one of a po- 
pulation of from 2 to 3000) may be ranked per- 
haps as the lowest human being in the scale of 
creation. Ed. 





and heavy, emg eer averse to speaking : when’ 


Chinese, Hindu, Arabian, Dutch, and Spanish 
colonists ; aud the whole population displays 
man in every intermediate jon, from 
the brute savage of New Guitea, to the more 
civilized inhabitant of Sumatra or Java. 
' ‘The two aboriginal races of human beings 
inhabiting the Indian Islands, are as different 
oes wana “4 we? es — from . all the 
rest ir species. This is the only portion 
of the globe which ts 80 oa a 
phenomenon. One of these races may ge- 
nerally be described as a brown complexion- 
ed people, with lank hair, and the other as 
a black, or rather sooty-coloured race, with 
woolly or frizzled hair. The Lrown and ne- 
gro races of the Archipelago may be consi- 
dered to present, in their physical and moral 
character, a‘complete parallel with the white 
and negro races of the western world. -'The 
first have always displayed as eminent a re- 
lative superiority over the second as the race 
of white men have done over the negroes of 
the west. All the indigenous civilization 
of the Archipelago has sprung from them, 
and the negro race is constantly found in the 
most savage state. That race is to be traced 
from one extremity of the Archipelago to 
another, but is necessarily least frequent 
where the most civilized race is most numer- 
ous, and seems utterly to have disappeared 
where the civilization of the fairer race has 
farthest.” The brown coloured 
tribes are in person short, squat, and ro- 
bust; their medium height, males about 
5 feet, 2 inches; females, about 4 foot, 11 
inches, or nearly four inches below the Eu- 
ropean standard. They are not a well look- 
ing people. The Papua, or woolly-haired 
race, is a dwarf African negro. A full 
wn male brought from the mountains of 
Oueda, was no more than 4 feet, 9 inches 
high ; and the author never saw one from 
any part whose height exceeded 5 feet. 
Their frames are spare and puny ; their skins 
not the jet black of Africa, but of a sooty 
colour; and they are in. several physical 
points so strikingly distinguished from the 
African Negro, as to be considered a distinct 
and 7 inferior variety of the human spe- 
cies. Whenever they are encountered hy 
the fairer races, they are hunted down like 
the wild animals of the forest, and driven 


safety they can find. 

And their cruel hunters are as weak as 
they are cruel. ‘‘ All the faculties of their 
minds are in a state of comparative feeble- 
ness; their memories are treacherous and 
uncertain ; their imaginations wanton and 
childish ; and their reason more defective 
than the rest, when exerted on any subject 
above the more vulgar train of thought, com- 
monly erroneous and mistaken. No man 
can tell his own age, nor the date of 5 | re- 
markable transaction in the history of his 
tribe or country. Ifa peasant has been pre- 
sent. at some remarkable transaction, such 
as a murder or a robbery, and is exam 
ten days after in a court of justice, the _ 
bability is, that he can tell neither the 
of the day, nor the day at which such trans- 
action took place, still less give a clear ac- 





count of what happened.” 


to the mountains or fastnesses for the only . 
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From the chapter devoted to the descrip- 
tion of the manners and customs of the In- 
dian Islanders, we shall. now proceed to 
make a few selections, such as seem to pos- 
sess the greatest novelty, and to he best cal- 
culated to. illustrate. Mr. Crawfurd’s talents 
asa historian. For the first characteristic 
feature, however, we are indebted to Stavo- 
rinus, whom Mr. C, quotes as having justly 
exemplified the patience and fortitude of the 
natives. .A macassar slave was impaled ; and 
the circumstances of this dreadful execution 
are thus related.— 

“The criminal was led, in the morning, 
to the of execution, being the grass 
plat, which I have before taken notice of, 
and laid upon. his belly, being held by four 
men, ‘The executioner then made a trans- 
verse incision at the lower part of the body, 
as far as the os sacrum; he then introduced 
the sharp point of the spike, which was 
about six feet long, and made of polished iron, 
into the wound, so that it passed between 
the back bone and the skin. -Two men drove 
it forcibly up, along the spine, while the ex- 
ecutioner held the end, and gave it a proper 
direction, till it came out between the neck 
and shoulders. The lower end was then put 
into a wooden post, and rivetted fast; and 
the sufferer was lifted up, thus impaled, and 
the post stuck in the ground. At the top of 
the post, about ten feet from the ground, 


there was a kind of little bench, upon which, 


the body rested. . The, insensibility or forti- 
tude of the miserable sufferer was incredible. 
He did not utter the least complaint, except 
when the spike was rivetted into the pillar ; 
the hammering and shaking occasioned by it 
seemed to be intolerable to him, and he then 
bellowed out for pain; and likewise once 
again, when he was lifted up and set in the 
ground. He sat in this dreadful. situation 
till death put an end to his torments, which 
fortunately happened the next day, about 
three o'clock im the afternoon. He owed 
this speedy termination of his mlsery to a 
light shower of rain, which continued for 
about an hour, and: he gave up the ghost 
half an- hour afterwards. There have been 
instances, at Batavia, of criminals who have 
been impaled in the dry season, and have re 
mained alive for eight, or more days, with- 
gut any food or drink, which is prevented to 
be given them by a guard who is stationed 
at the piece of execution, for that purpose. 
One of the surgeons of the city assured mey 
that none of the parts immediately necessary 
to life are injured by impalement, which 
makes the punishment the more cruel and 
intolerable ; but that, as soon as any water 
gets into the. wound, -it mortifies, and-occa- 
sions a gangrene, which direetly attaeks the 
more noble » and bri on death al- 
most imnm ly.. This miserable sufferer 
continually momplained of unsufferable thirst, 
which is ‘peculiarly incident to this terrible 
punishment. The criminals are exposed, 
during the whole day, to the burning rays 
of the sun, and are unceasingly tormented 
by numerous stinging insects. 

; about three 


“T went to see him i 
hours before he died, at found him con- 
versing with the bystanders, He related to 





them the manner in which he bad murdered 
his good master, and expressed his repent- 
ance and abhorrence of the crime he had 
committed.. This he did with t. com- 
posure, yet an instant aftcrwards he burst 
out in the bitterest complaints of unquench- 
able thirst, and raved for drink, while no 
one was allowed to alleviate, by a single 
drop of water, the excruciating torment’ he 
te aon 

The Indian Islanders are also superstitious ; 
and the author tells us, that “ It wouldre- 
quire a volume.to describe all the forms 
under which.these weaknesses are displayed. 
They believe in dreams, in omens, in for- 
tunate and unfortunate days, in the cast- 
ing of nativities, in the gift of supernatural 
endowments, ia invulnerability, in sorcery, 


enchantments,. charms, philtres, and relics,_ 


There is not a forest, a mountain, a rock, 
or a cave, that. is not supposed the habita- 
tion of some invisible being, and not content 
with their own stock of these, their compre- 
hensive faith has admitted those of Western 
India, of Arabia, and of Persia. To lend an 
implicit belief to all these, characterizes 
ali = Se high and Fea low, from the prince 
to peasant. ‘These superstitions are ge- 
nerally harmless and tostaien, but, at 
other times, the delusions to. which credu- 
lity exposes these ple operate in the 
most dangerous and formidable manner. Of 
the less dangerous forms which it takes, I 
shall give as an example the frequent prac- 
tice of professed robbers in Java of throw- 
ing a quantity of earth from a newly opened 
ve into house they intend to plan- 
er, with an implicit belief in its potency 
in inducing a deadly sleep. Having suc- 
ceeded in casting a quantity of this earth 
into the house, and, if possible, into the beds 
of the inhabitants, they proceed with con- 
fidence in their plunder. It is not the rob- 
bers alone that has an entire belief in the effi- 
cacy of this practice; the conviction is 
equally strong on the minds of those who 
are the objects of his depredations. Quan- 
tities of the earth, carefully preserved in 
cases, have been repeatedly brought to me 
in the course of my official duties, found on 
the persons of robbers, who did not fail, 
when interrogated, to be “— explicit in 
their accounts of its effects. The baleful ef- 
fects of superstition on the, minds of an ig- 
porant and untutored people, is exemplified 
in the laws against sorcery, found in the an- 
cient code of Java, which is in force at this 
day in Bali. ‘The following is an example : 
—‘ If a person write the name. of another 
on a shroud, er ona bier, or on an image 
of paste, or ona leaf which-he buries, sus- 
pends from atree, places in haunted ground, 
or where two roads cross each other, this is 
sorcery. Tf a man‘write the name of ano- 
ther on a scull, or other bone, with ‘a mix- 
ture of blood and charcoal, and places the 
same at his threshold-in water, this also is 
sorcery. Whatever man does so, shall be 
put to death by the magistrate. If the mat- 
ter be very clear, let the punishment of death 
be extended to his parents, to his children, 
and to his grand children. Let no one es- 
cape. Permit no one related to one so guil- 





339 
ty to remain on the face of the land, and let 
their property of every <escription be con- 
fiseated. Should the parents or chiidren of 
the sorcerer reside in a distant part of the 
country, let them be found out and put to 
death, and Jet their property, though con- 
cealed, be sought for and confiscated. 

** When the proper cord is touched, there 
is hardly any thing too gross for the belief of 
the Indian islanders. Some years ago it was 
discovered, almost by accident, that the 
seull of a buffalo was superstitiously con- 
ducted from one part of the island to an- 
other! The point insisted upon was ne- 
ver to let it rest, but keep it in coistant pro- 
gressive motion. It was carried in a basket, 
and one person was no sooner relieved.fronr 
the load than it was taken up by another ; for 
the understanding was, that some dreadful 
imprecation was denounced against the man - 
who should let it rest. In this manner the 
sewll was hurricd from.one province to an- 
other, and after a circulation of many hun- 
dred miles, at length reached the towa of 
Samarang, -the Dutch governor of which 
seized. it and threw it into the sea, and thus 
the spell was broke. The Javanese express- 
ed no resentment, and nothing further was 
heard of this unaccountable transaction. With 
whom, or where it originated, no man could 
tell. In the month of May, 1814, it was 
unexpectedly discovered, that in a remote 
but populous part of the island of Java, a 
road was constructed, leading to the top of 
the mountain Sumbeng, one of the highest 
in theisland. An eoaeey being set on foot, 
it was discovered that the delusion which 
gave rise to the work had its origin in the 
province of Banyumas, in the territories of 
the Susunan, that the infection spread to 
the territory of the Sultan, from whence it 
extended to that of the European power. 
On examination, a road was found construct- 
ed twenty feet broad, and from fifty to sixty 
miles in extent, wonderfully smooth and ° 
well made. One point which appears to 
have been considered necessary was, that the 
road should not cross rivers, the conse- 
quence of which was, that it winded ina _ 
thousand ways, that the principle might not 
be infringed. Another point as peremptorily 
insisted upon was, that the straight course 
of the road should not be interrupted by any 
regard to private rights ; and in consequence 
trees and houses were overturned to make 
way for it- The population of whole dis- 
tricts, occasionally to the amount of five and 
six thousand labourers, were employed on 
the road, and among a people disinclined to 
active exertion, the laborious work was near- 
ly completed in two months ; stich was the 
effect of the temporary enthusiasm with 
which they were inspired. It appeared in the 
sequel, that a bare report had set the whole 
work in motion. An old woman had dreamt, 
or pretended to have drcamt, that a divine 

was about.to descend from heaven 

on the mountain Su . Piety suggested 
the propriety of constructing a road to facili- 
tate his descent, and divine vengeance, it 
was rumoured, would pursue the sacrilegious 
erson who refused to join in the meritorious 
abour. These reports quickly wrought on 
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the fears andi 
they heartily j : 
old woman distributed slips of- palm leaves 
to the labourers, with magic letters written 
upon them, which were charms to secure 
them against wounds and sickness. When 
this affair. was discovered by the na- 
tive authorities, orders were given to desist 
from the work,. and the inhabitants returned 
without murmur to their wonted occupa- 
tions. it seldom, however, happens in Ja- 
va that these wide-spread delusions terminate 
so pily as. in the instances which I have 
qu They are much more frequently ac- 
companied by forinidable insurreetions, and 
take place in times of anarchy, or when a 
province is to resistance by excessive 
extortion, or other form of mal-government. 
When.a province is in this unfortunate situ- 
ation, the most contemptible pretender will 
have a crowd of ‘fullowers’; arid one of any 
talents. will be sure to head a formidable re- ; 
volt. Hence the crowd of pretenders under 
the name of Kraman, that in all have 
disturbed the peace of Java.* Hardly a year 

asses that some vagabond does not declare 
himself a king,.a saint, or a prophet, pro- 
claiming his intention of .redressing some 
earthly grievance, or peeing some new 
— “ ae Some of ot nly 

© the le prea! a_new religion, 
let. rr donsesh hae with 
claring their lineal deseent from some popu- 
lar: monarch of ancient Javan story.” 

Like other Orientalists, their. ceremonies 
and domestic usages are widely different from 
those which. Europeans are accustomed to 
look upon as essentially polite and correct, 


of the people, and 


in their external demeanour. With them, 
for example, ** it. is. 1 to cover the 
head, instead of uncovering it as among us. 
It is respectful to sit instead of stariding. It 


is the very highest degree of respect to turn 
one’s back a a ior, and often pre- 
sumption to confront him. It is the custom 
to sit cromtdogped and on the ground. When 
an inferior addresses a superior, his vbeisance 
consists in raising his hands, with the palms 
joined before his face, until the thumbs | 
touch the nose. ‘This he repeats at the end 
of every sentenee, and if very courtly, at 
the conclusion even of edch clanse. When 
equals meet, their salutation is cold and dis- 
tant, but in the ordi intercourse of life, a 
relative superiority or inferiority of condition 
is usually confessed, anda demonstiation of 
it constantly takes place. If a somhas beer 
long absent from his.father, he throws him- 
self at his feet and kisses them. A demon- 
stration of affection, less profound, would ex- 
tent} the embrace only to the knee; but a 
very obsequious courtier ' 

his monarch’s foot and place it-on his head. 
The association between loftiness and humi- 


inferiority, appears to be constant present 
tothelreoteds, An ay veneers hot mm 
right before a sw . If he stand at all, 


the body is always bent; if he sit, it is the 
same thing, and his eyes ate fixed to the 





* Kraman is a word of the Javanese language, 
meauing “* rebel.” 


in the enterprise. . The } moves as if on all fours, reer 


ground. When he advances and retires, he 


monstrating tion respect, particu- 
larly nauseous and indelicate. It consists in 
ees offering to the inferior the 
che refuse of the betel and areca prepa- 


ration, as a mark of t affection, which 
the latter swallows. with much satisfaction.” 

It may be new to many to learn of what 
this complimentary mouthful consists. The 
chew is made up “ of the pungent and aro- 
matic leaf of a species of vine, ‘which 


grows luxuriantly, and with little cafe; a 
— quantity of terra japonica, an toe 
itter astri ; @ minute proportion o 
quicklime a 7 above “all, the dover: the 
areea palm, which, in one or two of the 


of ‘ the fruit.’ This last is gently narcotic, 
and hence, ne doubt, the charm which ren- 
ders the whole —— se bewitching fo 
those who use it. Persons of all ranks, from’ 
the prince t6 the peasant, are unceasingly 
imasticating it, and seem to derive a solace 
from it which we can scarce understand, and 
which they eannot explain. When the pre- 
paration, through mastication, is mixed with 
the saliva, the latter assumes a dirty i 
red, which eolours the teeth, gums, and lips, 
leaving, as it dries w the latter, a black- 
coloured margin. ese- nauseous particu- 
lars are, to the surprise of strangers, consi- 
dered a beauty, such is the effect of custom. 
No mouth is thought handséme that is not 
engaged in chewing the betel, and in their 
poetry a lover is often déscribed comparing 
that of his mistress to the fissure in a ripe 
pomegranate ; the aptness of tlie simile con- 
sisting in the comparison of the staine] teeth 
tothe red grains of the fruit, and of the black 
stain on the lips, to the hue whick the broken 
and astringent rind assumes on exposure to 
the air. 
(To be continued.) 
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The Hermit in London; or Sketches of 
English Manners. Vols. 4 and 5. 
London, 1820. 12mo, 


No publication can have less to say 
of this work than the Literary Gazette, 
in which so many of these popular Es- 
says originally appeared. We shall 
merely state that these two volumes are 
of a character similar to the three which 
preceded them, and that. they complete 
the Hermit in London. We subjoin 
one of the papers as a remembrancer 
of their nature; arid have only to add 
that the writer is in the press with the 
Hermit in the Country, from which we 


selections in our ensuing Numbers, 
LOOKING FOR LODGINGS. 


sone persohs, as ruinous a passion as a love 
of gaming ; yet there can scarcely be inclina- 
tions of a more opposite description, at least, 
as far. as the principles of are concern- 





languages, we find distinguished by the name | benefit 


shall present our readers with several _ 


A love of: building has been. reckoned by | t 


THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 


the other to destroy. 

edifices rise “ like exhalations” from 
earth, to deli ty me with the beauty of 
their x the mind with antici- 
pations of the commercial, the charitable, 
or the hospitable purposes for which they 
may be intended. The other félls venerable 
trees to the ground, and robs the face of the 
country of its greatest ornament, in depriv- 
ing it of the thick and varied foliage which 
at once affords shelter to the birds, and shade 
to the cattle and the traveller; whilst the 
hearts of those who have assoviated the re- 
membrance of the g branches with 
every recollection of their youth, are made 
sad’ by seeing them laid prostrate at the 
command ofa dupe, to reward the strata- 
gems ofa knave. He who builds confers a 
on posterity. He who games too 
often rete ~ 4 ee who 

have os ey im, ua in 
with all that they had delighted theteselves 
in amassing for his enjoyment. He who 
builds, however ruinous the pursuit may be 
to himself in the end, — hundreds of 
industrious in the course of it; 
and at least leaves a memento behind him, 
that his fortune was not exhausted by low 
or vicious pursuits. He who games, on the 
contrary, at every throw of the dice injures 
the innocent and the helpless ; and when he 
finds himself and those who may unhappily 
be connécted with him reduced to beggary, 
through his wretched infatuation, he cannot 
even ascertain who has gained the property 
which he knows only that he has lost, and lost 
forever. I need not, however, undertake 
the defence of building, for any partiality 
Tentertain towards it myself ; on the con- 
trary, the aversion I have for it, in all its 
branches, even its minor de Poe An 
‘* repairing and beautifying,” as the church- 
watdelis. ford it, is net ea to have lately 
reduced: me to the necessity of looking for 
lodgings, until sundry ions should be 
rformed in my dwn habitation, which I 
jon deferred so long, that I began to be 
afraid of literally fulfilling the proverb of 
** pulling an old house about my eats.” To 
remain under the same roof with a host of 
bricklayers, plasterers, white-washers, paint- 
ers, paper-hangers, | am mon glaziers, car- 
penters, smiths, and all the rest of the nu- 
a tribe which modern ag ape 
render necessary nages in the con- 
structing or repairing of a dwelling, would 
disagreeable to most men ; to a herwit, 
like myself, impossible.—I had only, there- 
fore, to chuse between two evils——to 
go to an hotel, or to take a furnished lodg- 
bg. “* At an hotel one io liberty,” 
I to myself—“aye and great comfort 
too—bat n it is comfoft that must be 
ue o eebribetale one has not the 
; one’s purse in one’s 
pocket and wey time che! waiter call out 
briskly, “coming, Sit,” he reminds me 
that my money is goi Shenstone has 
described the pleasure of bang, at an inn, 
but he says not a word of the disagreeables 
attendant of leaving it—therefore as I can- 
not expect to share in one without a due 


One bids magnificent 


the, 





ed. It is the province of one to create, of 


proportion of the other, I must content my- 
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self with the more moderate accommodation 
of ready furnished -lodgi But how many | 
pros and cons are to be considered, in enter- 
ing upon this kind of uncertain home! ‘The 
situation ; the air; the neighbourhood; the 
outside ae = toa eeahy ad 4 furni- 
ture ; the , a weighty con- 
sideration; and last, though seldom least, 
theterms. Innumerable are the fears and 
doubts on taking a lodging. Does the house 
smoke? Never, but for the first time. Is 
the ‘family quiet’ and orderly? Are there 
fellow | “ in pa modern ark? Lae 
man on ship-board in a ledging house 
are alike, im. being fixed, for a part of their 
short passage through life, with companions). 
What sort of a woman is the landlady likely 
to be? If boisterous; a man wishes to endure 
the gale as short a time as possible : if talk- 
ative, she is the bere of his studies and re- 
—. Yet proto a 25 te re! humanity 
as well as complai in en - 
lity, when it has kindness or dttcatins fr its 
main object. Is she curious (she generally 
is)? that becomes troublesome. always, and 
sometimes dangerous. Is she handsome ? 
Still more dangerous. Very ugly? That’s 
disgusting, A large family? Very: hostile 
toa thinking man. scold? One must 
move ina week. Has shea drunken hus- 
band? or dees she herself, in the decline of 
life, discover that Cupid is 4 treacherous and 
mischievous urchin, and therefore turn to 
Bacchus for support or consolation ? Is she 
over religious, so as to sing psalms aloud ? 
If so, she probably is a hypocrite. But-the 





poe are endless. ud now,. conceive 
that Iam knocking at the door. “ Ladg- 
ings. to. let ’”” in a clerk4ike: hand. 


Tant pis! a fellow of the law perhaps ! ‘one 
whe charges legally for every thing : a bro- 
ken down - But the door opened. 
There. was also a bell. ‘ Well,” said I to. 
myself, ‘* if this ‘ knock and ring’ announce 
an office, I not here ; or if this is 
‘ Miss Winter’s bell,’ I will have nothing to 
do with the concern ; and if it be a dancing 
master’s, a wer’s, an accoucheur’s, 
or a musician’s bell, I must also shift my 
birth, else may I be fiddled, diddled, drum- 
med, trumpeted or disturbed out of my wits.” 
But now to fh landlady. She was a 
plump woman with a fine healthy complex- 
1on.. Not'a votary of Bacchus, thought I, 
from this clear tigt. She had in her coun. 
tenance nothing sharp, which wer augurs 
ill. A man may then expeet.to be:fleeced, 
directly or indirectly ; directly by an exarbi- 
tant price, or indirectly by the never-ending 
outlay for necessary triftes, ost of which he’ 
neither wants nor are they for him. 
Neither had she a saucy cheep now 
for this a man always. pay through ‘the nose, 
either in money or dotfort and may expect 
a volley of Shot in the way of reproach, 
if he submit not! to the nit beet, be it 
what it will. She hada hye smnile, a sup; 
bright eye, and something. of benevolence, , 
which made all ining impossible, — 
After mildly showing apartments, she 
asked me those unwelcome questions —“‘ are 
you a matried gentleman, or single? a fa- 
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sgesslile\(eain, bdoutne hoy oho romiad 
e queries, they often remin 

a man ef whan be fain would for t; namely, 
of his misfortune if he be single; and per- 
haps of his wife, if he be inthe holy banns 
of wedlock, but separated by fate, by mis- 
conduet, or by narrowed circumstances ; and 
the having an establishment or not, is ano- 
ther question of uncomfortable tendency : 
for it may either remind a man of heavy 
eharges and tradesmen’s lengthened bills, or 
cost him a blush for his want of fortune ; 
and mr the being done for has such an 
equivocal sound, that it might puzzle a con- 
juror to selve the m in @ moment. 

In — a ki peer a 
my solitary lot in the world, : to 
m5 in return, if the good lady was married 
herself? since she came to that. Whether 
I might ex matrimonial concerts of vo- 
eames eat and whether she could af- 

me the attendance which I required ? 
She smiled at. these counter-questions : 
which ed that she was not an unmarried 
person; because she then would have 
thought it necessary to blush, or to hang 
down her head, or to look arehly, or to play 
with the -ring finger. Neither was she a 
widow: for then bon gré or malgré, she 
would have si , and looked as interesting 
as she could. Nor had she a bad husband : 
else would she have looked grave, and pro- 
bably -have begun achapter of grievances. 
She replied, that she was married, that she 
had a small family, and that her husband was 
struggling with the world, and opposing in- 
dustry to hard times. I immediately felt 
an interest in their mutual welfare, ani paid 
with tenfold pleasure the stipulated price of 
ury apartments. 

A man proudly enter an inn, com- 
mand about him, treat all with indifference, 
from mine host, or fat hostess, down to the 
flippant waiter and John the ostler. He 
may be so absent or self-important, as not to 
know the man of the house from boots, or 
‘boots from the bull dog: but in a lodging, 
it is otherwise. The objects are fewer ; they 
/are more immediately proximate ; they as- 
sume amore important form. The rattling 
of the fresh rses, the mail horn, or 
Dolly the chamber-maid, does not perpetu- 
a Ayn, aps our ears, so as to make you 
‘wish to , giving you at the same time 
an inimical feeling towards the maker-out 
ofthe bill. There one coup de chapeau at 
parting does for host, hostess, family, and 
‘all the tribe of ¢ ; but in a lodging, 
you may have to pass your landlady daily on 
the stairs, and bows and inclinations of cour- 
tesy may be exchanged very frequently in 
the course of cach weck between you ; 86 
that e man: mast be void of all sensibility, if 


| he be wholly uninterested about the family 


‘in! whieh he lodges, 

‘The common race of lodging-letters, it is 
‘true; are guided by self-interest, and are 
callous to delicacy and scrupulous feeling 
towards their toviger but yet there are 
many exeeptions to the rele. How many 
wwidows of clergymen, of officers of the army 
and navy—how many réduced gentlewomen 





mily or not? an establishment, or are you 


are*forced to:let lodgings ? How many half- 
. 






provided-for females, or unmerited unfortu- 
nates, derive benefit from. this «resource? 
How many wives of men of talent and genius, 
struggling to establish the fame they well 
deserve, cheerfully endeavour to assist their 
husbands by this means, during the season 
of obscurity and hatdship ? Such characters 
know how to act towards the inmate of their 
roof ; can feel for his wants, take an interest 
in his welfare, and respect his situation whe- 
ther retired, studious, sick or solit Can 
atrue gentleman, then, be too delicate to- 
wards such as these, too correct in payment, 
tvo nice in blending good breeding with his 
conduct in every respect ? 
i or who : an inn of ‘aoea 
e genteel poverty, is an ignorant 
ruffian. Nay, indeed. 1 could never enter an 
inn without a feeling of interest for my fellow 
—_ there: and it stem ee ae nom 
charges accompanied my fare, I consic 
that I oweda subordinate debt of gratitude 
to the landlord, for the remote species of 
hospitality named civil and kindly aecommo- 
dation. A fellow traveller once asked a 
surly cynic, whether Hit did not obserye that 
the inn-keeper at whose house they had rest- 
ed had a remarkably open countenance? ‘The 
latter replied, that ke observed nothing open 
in the house, except an open door and open 
hands. One who could thus close his heart 
and his accounts with his fellow-creatures, 
should travel through life alone. ‘To the 
child of sensibility there is no class, no situ- 
ation, no abode, which excludes the move- 
ments of the heart, whiich forbids noon bes 
tercourse, or prevents his sympathies from 
coming ‘into action, whéether in & todging. 4 — 


inn, a stage-coach, or a 
the journey is always that of life ; man is. 
our companion, humanity the first and the 


most pleasurable duty. 1, atleast, may eu- 
logize such feelings ; for it is owing to them 
that though some might deem me-solitary in 
the re ET have’ never yet found myself 
alone—although I style myself the 

Herat in Lonpon. 





A Catalogue of the Pictures of Grosvenor 
House, London; with Etchings from the 
whole Collection, accompanied by. Hista- 
rical Notices of the principal Works, By 
John Young, ay pers in Mezzotinto to 
his Majesty, aud Keeper of the British In- 
stitution—London, 1820.. 4to. pp. 48. 
Of the splendid collection of pictures at 

Grosvenor Houle, this publication conveys 

an adequate and excellent idea, “Without 

being made out with vai minuteness, the 
etchings are spirited, and sufficiently detail. 
ed for all the pu s' for which they are 
intended. They give a perfect conception of 
the treasures which the noble Earl possesses 
from the. easels of the greatest masters, 
whose various qualities are here very hap- 
——- by the graver, so that a just 
accurate notion may be formed of their 
styles and subjects. 
‘The basis of LordGrosvenor’s Gallery was 

Jaid by the late Earl, who purchased some of 

he best. works in Lord Waldegrave and Sir 
uke Schaub’s collections ; to which he added 





a good many capital pictures from Italy, as 








-~weill'as several of the finest sera of 
English ree such) as Wilson, West, 
Gainsborough, Stubbs; Northcote, Hogarth, 
Hoppner, &e. The present Lord has still 
further enriched it with valuable specimens of 
the Italian, Dutch, and Flemish Schools ; 
with the principal: portion cf the late Lord 
Lansdowne's paintings ; the whule of those 
belonging to Mr. Agar, and many chefs 
dourre from different eountries, including 
Murillo’s, Rubens’, Titian’s, &c. of alinost 
unequalled: merit: 

The Rubens’ are the most novel, and 
not the least admirable ornaments to this 
splendid collection. No. 60 in the Catalogue 
is the Meeting of Abraham and Melchisedec, 
one of a series of six pictures, painted by 
that glorious artist, by order of Philip IV. 
of Spain, and presented by the monarch to 
Olivares, for Ins newly-built convent at Loe- 
ches. The Duc d’Alva succeeded to these 

ictures 7 inheritance; and*‘when the 

"rench took possession of Madrid in 1808, | 
he sold four of them to M. de Bourke, the 
Danish Minister, from whose hands they 
passedinto the hanés of Lord Grosvenor 
about two years ago. The other two found; 
their way to the Louvre, where they now 
are. No. 60 is on canvas, and of the lar 
size of 14 feet 4 inches high, 19 feet wile: 
No. 68 is another of the: series, 14 feet by 
144 feet, and the subject, the lists. 
‘The others are the Fathers of ‘the Church, 
PopeGregory, St. Jerome, &c. of the same 
size ; and (we imagine) the Israelites gather- 
we _— which is 16 feet high and 13 feet 

wide. 

_. The Meeting of Jabob and Laban, by Mu- 
rillo, and one of his masterpieces, is another 
of the works which the late war in Spain dis- 
persed. It be! to the Santiago family, 
and was seized General Sebastiani, as 
Ee of the contributions levied. by the rob- 
pers under his command. 

But it would-lead us. too far were we to 
attempt to ize the chief pictures in 
this superb collection, of which Mr. Young 
has etched one hundred and forty-three. Suf- 
fice it to repeat, that the catalogue is exactly 
what an artist or a mani of taste wonld wish, 
either to refresh his recollection if he has 
seen the originals, or to furnish him, if he has 
not, with the means of conceiving their merits. 





Ellen Fitzarthut: A metrical Tale, in 
Jive Cantos, London, 1820. pp. 134. 
We observe from a passage in this poem, 

that it is the production of a rfren Lape | 

petae Sones » that it is a’ first essay: its 
uty, its purity of sentiment, its merits 

in descriptive. poetry, and its pathos, would 
do honour to any masculine, or a more ex- 
ced pen, It affords us much pleasure 

to notice it in terms of such high commen- 
dation ; but we are confident that —— 
impression will he even . we 


rate it at; for its nature: and eli will 
force a to every heart, while the 
slight blemi offensive to critical taste, 


will escape the: severity of censure, if not 
the accuracy of detection. ' 
The story is very simple :—Ellen, the in- 














nocent of a widowed cler 

forms the fondest attachinent to De Morton, 
whose life is saved on the coast near their 
happy dwelling. He desires a secret union, 
in order to avert the resentment of an uncle 
on whom he is 3 but. the worthy 
priest not only refuses his assent to this act, 
but, censuring De Morton for gaining the 
affections of his child, .when aware of the 
existence of this obstacle to their marriage, 
he prohibits further intercourse till it is re- 
moved. The lover, after a long absence, 
returus under ‘the covert'of night, and suc- | 


ceeds in persuading Ellen to, elope with him. 
A fictitious ceremony is ‘ormed ; she 
bears a-child, and is by the ruffian, 


who has aggravated his guilt by withholding 
all her applications to her father for forgive- 
ness. Ellen endures. the anost poignant 
misery, but at length resolves to seek her 
once-blessed home, and consign her baby to 
her parent's care before she expires. Her 
toilsome journey, and the melancholy catas- 
trophe of its close, are very touchingly paint- 
ed: she finds her :father dead, gives up 
the ghost upon his recent grave. 
’ Before coming to those extracts by which 
we mean to sustain our opiniow of this tale 
of domestic woe, we may. briefly observe, 
that the villany of De Morton is extravagant, 
and we trust, too, more demoniacal ‘than is 
consistent with nature. The abandonment 
of his victim is-an event eaten only too 
probable ; but why he should take means to 
exclude her and the infant from all chance 
of paternal mercy, is hardly te be accounted 
for even on principles of excessive human 
depravity. In point of versification, a too 
frequent recurrence of the same common 
place rhymes and epithets ; a few tame lines, 
mean ; and occasional ma. 
tical oversights, are the most prominent de- 
fects. 
author is rarely successful, It is in 
landscape, and in the delineation of tender 
feminine feeling and distress, that: her power 
= ct we lie. She is _ — inal ; for 
though there are passages which betray an 
intimacy with Thomson, Goldsinith, Scntt, 
Rogers, and Tighe, they are new develope- 
ments rather than reminiscences, and the 
produce of a mind enriched by judicious 
reading, rather than the servile labour of 


partial imitation. 

P know not wet ree pre Bd —— 
of our mentioning ts of:her rm- 
ance ; but we can assure her, that did we not 
greatly admire the talent she has displayed, 
we ee mn Then a of 
pointing them out. are but the errors 
of carelessness in some, and of the want of 
practice in correctly critical composition in 
other spas Vg her fine vein 4) poms 
imagination, genuine pathos, of w! 
we shall now subjoin several deeply affect- 
ing examples, would redeem a h fold 

er blemishes -than those on which we 
ve animadverted. ©: 
A tasteful introduction claims a modest 
ace on the biforked hill for the fair writer. 
, We quote it entirely. 
Parnassus! to thy heights sublime, 
Thy awful steep, I may not climb 








In the management of metaphor, the |. 








"Where rays of living light surround 

Thy sacred fane, with lautels crowned, 

And gushes with melodious flow 

Thy fountain, from its source below. 

L may not look with eagle gaze 

Unshrinking on those living rays ; 

I may not soar on e’s wing, 

To drink of that celestial) spring ; 

Reserv'd for bolder hands than mine 

The amaranthine flowers to twine. 
That on its borders glow ; 

But strays there from that sacred source, 

No wand’ring rill, with silver course 
That seeks the vale below ? 

Where pensile willows, on the brink 

Of its pure crystal stoop to drink, 

And the low violet’s perfume 


Betrays where lurks her purple bloom. 


There might 1 haunt ;——~-enongh for me 
Far off, the laurell’d mount to see, 
To breathe with deep inhaling sense 
The floating odours wafted thence, 
To catch the distant melody 
Of golden harps, resounding high— 
There might I haunt, and haply there 
Of wild-flowers, weave a chaplet fair, 
Such as the virgin brow of Taste 
Might wear, by artless Feeling placed ; 
Oh! might I to such meed aspire, 
Blest were thy strains, my simple lyre! 
Companion of my childhood thou, 
Friend of my happy youth; and now 
Kind soother of the days, o’ercast — 
With sad remembrance of the past. 
But should the world’s approving smile 
(Reserved for happier minstrel’s toil) 
Witbhold its sunny light from thee, 
Submissive to the stern decreé, 
We'll hush the unsuccessful strain, 
And scek our silent shades again. » 
Cold is the fondly partial ear 

That would have listened to my lay ; 
And closed the eyes, whose suffrage dear 

Had smiled the world’s cold looks away. 
But still in solitude and shade 
Be thy low sounds, my lyre! essayed ; 
No longer with presumptuous aim, 
One kindly fost'ring glance to claim, 
But that on life’s dark lonely stream, 
Thou still wilt shed a cheering gleam, 
Smoothe its dark passage to the deep, 
And lull me to my latest slecp. 

The poem commences. with a picture of 
the good Pastor, desolate in his old age, and 
then reverts to the chain of incidents by 
which he was deprived of his sole earthly 

-comfort. The former contains these pas- 
sages. 

One e earthly love he still confest, 
One tie, the purest and the best, 

That bound a widowed father’s Care " 
To one sweet blossom, frail and fair— 
She whose young life's first clouded ray 

} Beamed on’a dark and troubled day, 

The guiltless messenger of death, 

Bequeathed with love’s expiring breath-—— 
She who in smiling infancy _ 

Had clasped his neck, climbed his knee, 
Whose first im words, digpelling 
The silence of bis widowed dwelling, 

Had wakened in his heart the tone, 

| That vibrates Se unren made Se 
Oh, moment of paren : 

When first those lisping accents tried — 

The purest hymn, which earth can raise, 

An infant’s, to its Maker’s praise. 

Sweet was the task her steyis to guide, 





When first they totter’d by his side, 
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Sustain’d at first. with broad firm band, 

Till soon the little clasping hand 

One finger held, and bolder grown, 

A few short steps were tried alone, 

And soon unguided, firm and free, 

They ranged in wider liberty. 

Then—sweet companion of his walk !— 

She prattled her imperfect talk, 

A broken language of her own, 

Distinct to parent’s ear alone. 

Or bounding far, like playful fawn, 

O’er blue-bell path, and daisied lawn, 

Brought to his care her flowery store 

To treasure, while she songht for more ; 

A promised kiss the trifler’s lure, 

To make th” important trust secure, 

And never miser’s golden hoard, 

Than Elieh’s weeds, was safer stored. 
* 


Unruffled flowed with nolseless way 

Their stream of life —each passing day, 

And ev’ry season’s course renewing 

Some peaceful joy, some flowret strewing; 
For where the heart's warm sunshine glows, 
Its clime no change of season knows. 
Pleasure but yields a faint perfume, 

A perishing, imperfect bloom, 

And happiness, of heav’nly birth, 

But droops and languishes on earth ; 

Scarce budding on this mortal sphere, 

Its fruit can never ripen here. 


The fiendish arts of De Morton verify this 
painful truth. His long absence preys on 
the health of the confiding Ellen. 


The heavy hours dragged slowly on, 

Till days, long tedious days, were gone; 
And hope, that with the morning rose, 
Went down in tears at evening close. 
“Twas passing strange! but undesigned— 
De Morton could not be unkind.” 

Some cruel chance, some trust betra 

The promised joy so long delayed: © 

Or might it not-—Oh blest surmise !— 
Might not that long delay arise 

From happier cause ? glad news to bring, 
Perhaps himself was on the wing! 

Perhaps, ere night, that voice so dear, 
Might breathe glad tidings in her ear. 
Night came, and day succeeded day, 

Till weeks and months were passed away, 
And still, nor line, nor message came, 
Nor sound that bore De Morton's name. 


And faint and fainter hope became, 
Till quiv’ring like a dying flame, 
Its fitful flash, and latent spark 
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haded, 
Exchanged ae i bright, 
Pte 9 tays of wan J hts 
Ash _ rain drops thro’ 
Tremble with darkly liquid blue. 
Yet still upon her lips e’erwhile, 
Linger’d a faint and sickly smile, 
Nearer to grief than joy allied, 
And worn.in pious fraud, to hide 
From a fond father’s eye, the woe, 
Whose inward depth mocked outward show. 
The sun-beam that with ray 
Palls en sone lonely tomb’s cnr, 
Shines thus, seeming mock’ry shed, 
Where all within is cold and dead. 
No proud resentment claimed a part, 
In the deep anguish of her heart : 
All there was silent, meek distress, 
And uncomplaining gentleness ; 
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And still with wonted zeal she strove, 

And tenderness of filial love, 

Those thousand duteous cares to pay 

That stréw with flowers life’s downward way. 


A contrast between the sexes, their vir- 


tues and their sufferings, is here sweetly 


int 

To man, aspiring man! we yield 

The trophies of the battle Fy 

To him be valour’s lofty meed, 

To him, her blood-stained wreath decreed ; 
The humbler garland, woman wears 
Unsprinkled, but by pity’s-tears ; 

His be the triumph, proudly prov’d, 
Danger and death to meet unmov'd ; 
‘To brave—cxulting in his force— 

The torrent in its mountain course 3 

To climb the giddy heights, where fame; 
In her proud roll records his name ; 
But not in battle’s strife, 

Nor in the mountain storm# of life, 

The nobiest conflicts may be view'd 

Of the pale'martyr, fortitude. 

Oft in the low and lonely glen, 

She shuns the vain applause of men, 
Content her conflict should be known 
‘To the All-wise—and Him alone. 

There seck her in her loveliest drese, 
(Long suff’ring, mild, meek tenderness,) 
In woman's fair and ile form, 

That bends, but breaks not in the stornr; 
So bends the ozier, till the blast 

That rends majestic oaks is past ;— 


Behold her in the hour of pain 
Her groans of agony restrain, 
Lest, haply, the afflicting sound 
Some anxious hearer’s heart may wound : 
With looks of love, behold her light 
Eapiciong nature's filmy sight, 
And with her last, low flutt’ring breath, 
Speaks comfort from the bed of death. 
.| | Following the story, we the deserip- 
tion of the evening when De Morton returns, 


as a favourable specimen of the author's 

skill in that species of poetry. 

*Tis at the hour when day-light fades, 
And stealing o’er the western sky, 

Pale evening draws her misty shades, 
That Mem’ry breathes her vesper sigh : 

For then, mysterious Fancy’s dream, 
Holds with the dead communien high, 

And then departed spirits seem : 
In plaintive murmurs to reply. 

In ev'ry air that breathes around, 

Their low unearthly voices sound, 

And hands unseen, are sweeping shrill 

®’ecr viewless harps, with dying thrill ; 


1 feduizing long that pensive dream, 


And doaky twilight wea socoding, 

nd twilight was ¥ 

And Poe darker shades succeeding. 
Yet still she lingered, list’ning still 

To the low murmur of the rill; 

Whose rippling music, chimed so well 
With Fancy’s romantic spell. 

The moonlight on the brook was dancing, 
In its clear stream, the stars were glancing, 
And where th’ enwoven branches made 

A canopy of ‘shade, 

With trembling » one star alone 

In the deep_pool’s dark mirror shone. 

On its soft margin, grecn and damp, 

The glow-worm lit her tiny lamp, 

Where waving fern-leaves fvath’ry shade 
A bower for fairy’revels made, 

And crystal drops of unsumyed dew, 








Collected by the moon's pale light, 
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—The nectar of the elfin crew,— 

In cowslips cups were sparkling bright ; 

And minstrelsy long drawn, and swect, 
And full, for hairy banquet mect, 
Was near.—A thrush, with mellow note 
Far sounding, poured his tuneful throat, 
And ever as its cadence died, 

A rival song was heard to swell, 
Where, from hazel bower, replied 

The strains of answ'ring Philomel. 
Unclouded was the deep serene 
Of Heav’n’s dark azure,—save were seen 

Around the moon soft fleeces roll’d, 
Bright with the liv’ry of their queen, 

The snowy flocks of Cynthia's fold, 

One might believe in such a night n 

Good angels chose that sily’ry car, 

To watch with looks of hesviey light, 

Their mortal charge, on ‘s pale star. 


That charge poor Ellen was not. She is 

tempted by the dread of losing ther beloved 
for ever, to desert her paternal abode. 
In agony she‘ gazed around ; 
No foot approached, no blessed sound— 
Died on her lips her father’s name— 
Alas ! unheard—no succour came— 
Oh! fora moment’s pause to think— 
‘To breathe —to pause on ruin’s brink : 
Yet, yet she lingers on its verge : 

Dark late impels—wild terrors urge :-— 
Oh! for some saving hand—too late— 
Behind her swang the closing gate : 
Cold on her heart, as * twere the knell 
Of peace and hope, its echo fell. 

9 closes ye _ Canto. a fourth is 
the best part of the 4 e incipient 
wretchedness of the deluded Elfen, when her 
seducer relaxes in his attentions, is thus 
portrayed—she thinks witl agony oy home. 
When by her taper’s sickly ray 
She watched the evening jae 3 away; 

List’ning for steps, she'd learnt to know 
“Mongst all that throng’d the street below— 
Then—whispered thought—“ those passing fect 

Are hurrying on some friend t $ 
Those eager steps are hast’ning 
To some dear home, some kindred tie— 

Alas! no kindred heart, for me 
Awaits in fond expectancy— 

Alas! no home for me prepares 
The welcome sweet of cares ; 

That tovely moon, so calm and pale, 

Now on my native vale :— 

Oh star of night! thy beams may look 

On its thick shades, and ripplin; > 


‘| But Ellen's eyesno more must dwell 


On the sweet scene she loves so well. 
. + *. 


Ah, mother! would { were atrest . 

In thy dark grave, on thy cold breast ; 

All hearts reject me, or 

And mine—is mine too hard to break 2 

No—but onc hope—one int’rest dear—: 

Detains the wretched Joit’rer here— 

A mother’s hope—ah tender thought ! 

The last with earthly comfort fraught. 
‘ —_ . 


It came, the hour of suff'ring camc, 
And Ellen bore a mother’s name, 
And to a mother’s throbbing breast, 
A second, dearer self was prest.— 
No voice of soothing love was near 
In the dark hour.of pain and fear ; 
Nosympathising heart was there 

A parent’s wy hopes to share ; 
No father with impatient claim, 


Assumipg proud that sacred name, 
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Vas the: ape | eT py Ce 
The mother and her child to bless.: 
Poor babe ! to this dark world of cares 
Welcomed with sighs, baptized ia tears, 


The account of her desolateness when 
utterly deserted ty the ‘bi 
rsund place of west, tp: 80) a0 
round a place of worship, (p. 80) as if inter- 
dicted by heayen from pi is exquisite} 
touching. it our 8. compel, us: to 
advance towards,.the conclusion, which, we 
imagine, will beguile others besides our 
female readers of their tears. Her resolution 
to return like the prodigal son is taken, and 
she exclaims :— 

“* Oh could I reach my father’s door ; 

Could I bela ip face once more ; 

Once more his’ ‘accents 

And stretch me as ae, 
Andery, My father ! 1 have:swerved 
From thee apd.goodae ave deserved 
The wrath of Heaven, th killing SCOFD, 
Thy hate, perhaps—yet thus forlorn, 
Thus low, expiring in thy sight, “ “ 
She who was once thy licart’s delight, 
‘Thy little Ellen; she who smiled 

First in thy face, thine only child! 
Canst thou behold, and turn away ? 
My father! oh, my father ! stay— 
Cast on me yet a in, 

Oh! turn tied bles me ee Se— 

Oh! could'T with guch prayers as these 
er once Rat m id knees ; 

0” all reject i 
That heart so mefviful ind ‘mild, 

My father’s heart !—would stil relent, ' 

To the returning penitent ; - 

The vilest, meanest wretch that 

Amr dear father’s door y eae 
never ove inwain bara 

And would send his child Shey? 

Oh! no—that hospitable door 

Would open to réceive once more 

Its altered guest— this weary head 

Might = Vg baceful bed, 

That once appy childhood prest, 

And oe ate a jer yest” ; 

Than infancy’s Serene’ se, 

The warsd'rotd we Ne close, 

Her last sad sigh, breathed softly there, 

Where first she drew the Vital = 

She approaches her y’s end: it is 
evening, and an udmirable view of it is finish- 
ed with these master strokes. 

Her task of daily labour done, 
The wild bée to her bive wae gone ; 


’ "The lark was in her grassy fiest; 
The bleating S were all gt fest, 
Close heaped the tufted furze beside, 

Or sp e scattered Sow-fhikes wide. 
Tt was a Of Fepose 

a ene as if Nature rw 
y mortal eyes unseen, alone 

To keep a Sabbath of her ott, 


She gains her father’s door, 
And »cdlouted into light 
_ The objects dithly’shaped by night. 
calm, so fair, " he aes ¥ 
So so » 80 hea right, 
fad Ellen lest her father’s mt As ¢ 
The aegis of oe youth— 
E’en thro’ te ey 
F’en here one ling’ Ang look she cast 
On her fortaken home—thaf look — . 
That agonizing glance ! half shook 
Her fatal purpose, but too late : 





the “betrayer, is very | setir 
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Terror.assumed the xoice offate;. . 
passed—her better angel shed - 

One tender, pitying tear, ‘and fled. 

‘Now on that long-forsaken spot 

Once mote she stood,—the dear low cot, 

On which the silv’ry moon-beams played, 

from its surrounding shade, 
And all the well- remembered scene, 
Looked still as lovely and serene, 


¥ | Asif the ruthless hand of care 


Had wrought no ¢hange or havock there. 

The clust’ring rog¢s,.as of yore, 

Profusely blossomed round door, 

And crossed the little casement still, 

za pacer such oes skill 

Had gaily twined in er days,— 

Herself 3 taf the moon's pale rays, 

Just on the parlour-casenient fell, 

Where Ellen’s heart remember’d well, 

Her father sat ;~—"twas darkness all— 

No light upon the chamber wall, 

Flashed from withia=-like Ellen’s fate, 

~ there was dark and desolate. 

She listened—so intensely still, 

So breathless, that the finttered thrill 

Of her own heart she seemed to hear ; 

Save that, no: sound of life was near. 

Trembling, :in fearful pause she stood, 

Cold damps her shudd’ ring brow bedew’d— 

Oh! dark suggestion of despair— 

Had Death, indeed, been basy there ? 

Yet, wherefore so ?—day long had closed, 

And all. within the cot reposed; ’ 

While guilt its fearful vigil keeps, 

Perchance the-poor old Pastor sleeps— 

Aye, sleeps—but where ? what peaceful bed 

Pillows his venerable head 2 

** Hence, dreadful thought! Oh, righteous 
Heay’n! 

Spare, spare him, till I die forgiven,’’ 

She dares not call—she dares not knock— 

She dares not braye the dreaded shock ; 

Yet come it must, arid soon. 


She is recognized by.the faithful dog, but 
dares, not .enter to .satisfy her terrors ; :at 
length g simple mode suggests itself; as cal- 
culated to determine her suspense. 

Near where, she stood, the garden gate, 
Just on the church-yard path unclosed; 
Beneath that holy turf, re 

Her mother’s dust~a si stone 
Graved with her name and age alone, 
Told where she lay ;° with vacant space 
Beneath, for after time to tracé 

nother name,—rand tears would rise, 
Prophetic tears !+-to Ellen’s eyes, 

When on that vacant spot she gazed, 
And many 4 prayer to Heav'rshe raised, 
That long its gracious williwonld spare 
One parent to her filiabeare,— 

Ah! little didsherheart presage, 

She should forsake himvin hisage. 

Once more; to’séek that humble tomb, 
The trembling’ diughter turn’d—her doom, 
The er of her fear, 

{if all sag ni) he Written ‘there ; 

And soon by omy - ss footsteps trod, 


4 Once more the’ 


Beneath thé venerable shade 

Of an old Lime, “her ‘mother laid,— 
Smooth was the verdant turf that spread 
Its dewy pall above her head; 


jut now—wias it the shadowy light,— 
The dick’ ring'itioonl aSthat ipocked her sight ? 
Or had some recent cause defac’d” 
The even sod? What hand had placed 
Those blossoms on the grave ? Her own 
Had often decked it thiis. The stone 


AND 








|{Bore the Tnecslption—agouy supplied 
Bore the Pp ‘su 
Adesp’rate impulse—a despairing haste— 
Yet, for a moment, o’er her eyes she plac’d 
A trembling hand, close’ prest, as if to gain, 
*Twixt her and fate, ‘a respite short and vain— 
Short, shudd’ ring interval ! she fronts the stone— 
The cold- hand drops,—-one glance, and all is 
known : 
One cry, one fearful cry, of wild despair 
Bursts from her heart—another name is there! 
A villager, whose dewy way, 
The church-yard cross’d at break of day, 
Stopt, as he passed its grassy mounds, 
Whence (faintly heard) low plaintive sounds 
Assailed his ear :—he paused—’twas nigh— 
A wailing babe’s distressful cry 
Smote on his heart—that feeble moan 
Guided his footsteps to the.stone 
Where Ellen Jay,—but life was fled, 
And the poor wand’rer’s weary head 
Had found, at last, a resting-place 
Upon her father’s grave ; her face 
Was turned on earth, asif to hide 
The bitter pang with which she died ; 
And the poor babe’s cold form was pressed 
To its dead niother’s colder breast. 
Old Carlo close beside was laid 
Resting, near Ellen’s cheek, his head, 
As if the poor old servant staid 
| To guard'the living and the dead. 

We shall not add even the pathetic lamen- 
tation of Ellen’s nurse to this extract ; norwill 
we weaken its effect by pepeating our praises, 
far less by recording the trifling blots which 
hardly speek its beauty. If we say that 
something of the skilful use of language, 
obtained enly by practice in writing, and of 

oetic art, are wanting, we must 1 justice 
allow, that there is no deficiency in natural 
expression and true poetic interest. 





Antar.; a Bedoueen Romance. 
(Conchided from our last.) 
The following is illustrative of the state of 
Arab society— 
“« Now Locait, son of Zararah, was an un- 
controllable knight ; he was the bold one of 


the age and period, and the Arabs called him 
the Eagle of War, and the Knight.of Woe. 


Locait had nineteen brothers by the same 
father and mother, ‘antl he was the eldest ; 
and their father was conspicuous among men 
for his birth and pareritage. 
“One day, their father being seafed in 
his tent, his sons came, tq Rijn p com- 
ae of oe brother, Lorad 9 gppensive 
ride an i ap their reso 
tion to prerr  a sent for Locait, who 
in fact was a coxcomb in his gait, and 
most ostentatidus in his general dept nt. 
My son, said he'¢for he was gly an- 
and indignant at such conduct), you are 
Faded a most self-sufficient fellow, and be- 
have in a most overbearing manner towards 
your brothers and your comrates, Had you 
even in your pastures a thousand of the Asa- 
feer camels, or were you possessed: of Be- 
dret-ul-Yemen, the daughter of Moazzem, 
the lord of the Pavilion and the Palace, or 
could you even overcome in battle the Chief 
Antar, the Knight of Hidjaz, you would not 
even then strut about as at wer neither 
would you swagger your ‘limbs in this brag- 
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, blustering style. What! father, said, 
Beit then these are the three accomplish- 
ments which should a man attain, he would 

uire the highest glory among the brave 
pet the “heroic? What can be superior to 
these three acquisitions ? added his father. 
At the instant, up started Locait and went 
to his uncle, and asked his assistanee. This 
uncle was also a brave and valiant hero, and 
he promised to aid him. 

“They mounted their steeds, and taki 
with them two she camels to carry water 
provisions, and two sturdy slaves, they quit- 
ted their tents under the cover of the night ; 
and when they were at some distance, after 
consulting whieh they should attempt first, 
they were unanimous in the opinion, that 
they should first of all proceed to the king 
Mc Now his k mighty monarch 

“ Now this king was a mi ™m . 
and a stout horbtlnan. He ‘was Fs lord of 
armies, and troops, and lands, and cities; 
his country lay on the borders of the-cities 
of Nihas, and it was called the land of As, 
where he possessed a 5 impregnable 
fortress, in which was an idol pamed Jebbar, 
which’ this king and his people worshipped. 
He had also a daughter called Bedret-ul-Ye- 
men, of whom he was very fond; and out 
of his t affection, he consigned her over 
tothe idol, and rejected every suitor. and 
every wooer. 

“Locait and his uncle trayelled on till 
they reached the country of king Moazzem, 
where they belield populous cities, abundant 
etitivation, and tents and dwellings, and 
spears and swords, at which sight Locait was 
much disordered; he turned towards. the 
fountains and the waters, and having bathed, 
and clothed himself in magnificent robes, he 
with his uncle proceeded. to king Moazzem. 
Near his palace they met the o and sa- 
traps, to whom Locait addressed himself: 
My wish, said he, is to visit your king. The 
satraps entered: the king delibera » but at 
lastexclaimed, Go out, and ask him, his 





invite him in; if any one else, turn him 
away : forthus has the idol ordered. More, 


over, I sawadream, in which I was stands |! 


ing in front of the idol, and I demanded of 
ita hasband for my daughter. In these 
days, it replied, there will be sent. for thy 


daughter a valiant husband, and a brave he- |) 


ro, called Loeait, son of Zararah. Marry. 


hima to thy gen and let him share in | 


thy favours (but this dream was the result 
of his fears about his daughter), 
“So the attendants went out, and asked) 
Locait hisname. He said, Locait ! The king 
Moazzem aflmits thee, said they; and. he 
entered in the presence of the king, who di- 
rected him to be seated ; and having also 
imparted to him the dream he had seen, he 
eee ape, for three days, ign which 
i e ma canopy, au intro- 
duced —s his daughter, without mare 
re Yi er, or donations, Locait went 
toher, anf ‘saw she was a fall moon no des- 
sect Ai rnssar i but he ne" ashamed to 
without a wedding present 
lest he shold become’ a scandal in every 
So he tufned his back towards her, 
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and slept. till damsel also fell . 
when he started up, and awoke his 


Arise, my uncle, saidke, let us repeir to 


Numan to ure @ marriage dower : 
AF hey sellod forth Ly night.” © * * 
we it resumed his 


the excess,of Locait’s fortune, he, ar- 
tived during Numan’s days of festivity *, 
when he clothed every one in splendid robes ; 
and as soon as the slaves beheld him; they 
crowded towards him from every direction, 
and continued to load him with robes of ho- 
nour till his horse econld move no further. 
But Locait presented himself to Naman, who 
complimented him, and asked his rank, and 
, and his tribe, and his. Arab con- 
nexion, My lord, said he, I am of the tribe 
of Darem, lords of honours, and distinctions, 
opel spaaree and swords ; and I am Loeait, 
son of Zararah. Be so obliging,-said Nu- 
man, as to demand whit you want, and be 
sure of attaining it in these days of joy. 
Upon this Locait took courage, and inform- 
Numan of his marriage, and the cause 
of his expeditiqn ; and I ask of you a mar- 
riage dower for my wife Bedret-ul-Yemen. 
By the protection of an Arab, said Numan, 
had you demanded my kingdom, I would 
haxe made it ever to you. And he ordered 
him a thonsand Asafeer she camels, to which 
he added an infinity of other things, as he 
said to his attendants, Do ye also give this 
youth all the cattle and flocks that you drove 
to the pastures this day. After this, he or- 
dered them to pitch tents for him without 
the city, and convey him wine and meat. 
“« Three days Locait Mie merrily, 
but on the fourth he d , habited like a 
owerful monarch; with horses, and mutes, 
e and she camels, and slaves and cattle ; 
and with his uncle he continued his journey 
over the deserts; and the world was too 
compressed for the exgess of his joy and ex- 
ultation. As tothe father ef his bride, his 
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iacted before, and heaped‘ upon me obliga. 


‘tions beyond. my powers to bears you even | ' 
P Bedreteul- 


‘married. me. to your 


emen; but I could. not-submit-to the idea hi 


Yi 
of ing the daughter of a king without 
and ion, and 1:be called too the 





ae 
Knight of the Universe: so I went away to : i 


toxication, had ‘ordered two of his comp: 

to be killed. When he recovered, he wag so 
struck with pepe ae Bay a tomb to. 
their memory, and sét aside two 

year, one of which he:called his day of sorrow; 
the other, his day ofjoy. On the’ first, whom- 
sdever: he met, he slew on the tomb; on the 
other, whoever came to him. he would load with 


* Tt had liappened that Numan, in a fit of in- 
rer mpanions 





gifts, and grant every request. 


Early next day, Locai 
journey till he wamel the land of Irak. In | and exhibited 


misfortune.was severe ; for his countrymen | i 
name ;' for if it be Locait, son of Zararah, | irri i 


ys in, every | hands 









seek some gain, and the God of old has be- 

we Thee maging, ts sernanitinte i laves, 
“ Thus saying, ve | 8 

and they led away the noble steeds, 

ed with housings of 


he beheld, and he gioried in such an i 
ous husband for his —— He» made 
splendid feasts, arid sent for musicians, and 
made his daughter a second marriage-ban- 
quet. He married her to Locaig, and all his 
jefs and troubles were at an end. Thus 
ey connnacd and feasted till the day dawn- 
We quote part of a highly poetical account 
of the marriage of Prince Malik. , 
“* The feast was immediately commenced; 
the damsels waved the cymbals, and the 
horsemen flourished their swords ; exclama-+ 
tions of j steel, aolite coleeranseen? 
and thus continued till inughing dy 
was spent, when the nymph was to 
Malik. — All the chiefs lords of the tribe 
iP New asleep, > aceount wre watchings 
igue ; but by morning joys were 
Sonumieddonn sorrows, and shots were 
cipitated at them from arrows, for 
there is,ne su ; for fortune never gives, 
but it pillages ; is never stationary, but it 
revolyes ; is never merry, but it sorrotws ; 
never bestows, bnt it takes ; mever 
joys, but it grieves ; never sweetens, but it 
embitters,”’ ‘ . . 
The cause of' this interruption to their 


errily, | happiness. is explained; and Malik, the 
dearest friend 


Antar, i slain by Hadi 
on his marriage t narrative pa- 
thetically tate i3 

“ The party opposed to Antar were 
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: and when she reached the 
place of her husband, she thus spoke: . ... 
‘<TD will weep hon thee, ri rita 
orn but in spears, an ‘swords, | ! 
shiekis, 1 wilt weep fot hitn- who. is gone, 
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gnd has'abandoned me efter having become 
» for him ‘who’ ts 
and madé me heir to interminable 

, even to the end of time. I will weep 
ee ee ne sae 

e destroyed. jas! m 

ot se euakchad Wose-ahe? Mi han bok tiie 
a solitary being ; he is concealed from me in 
the darkness 
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and the ‘sun shall shine. No joy 
ever @ please me; never agaist 
be ‘at ease. I will weep for 
15 I will grieve for him ogy 
me on my m morn. that 

diseoluton I had drank of the cup 
in my soul. 1 will make fortune 


world in concert with ine for 
beloved, or 


fie 


s Never will I cease to mourn him in 
oa as long as the bird of the 
Erak pour its piteous notes.’ ”” 

“Malik’s bride did not cease till Malik, 
with a sigh, expired, and he was united to 
his God. Antar wrapped him up in his 
clothes, and tying him on the back of /his 
herse, took him away ; and as lie sought the 
land re were thus exclaimed : M 

fa4 ! O-raven hasténing in t t, 
send me thy wings, for I have lost ey 
va Is it true that I have seen the day of 
ik’s death and murder, or. has it befallen 
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nailed him aguinst the , and shot at 
him with arrows till he wastike a hedgehog, 
and. pelted’ him with stones. After that 
they dug a pit for him and kindled a fire, and 
burnt him. And may God never have iner- 
on the ‘mound of his tomb, or the tomb 
his father!” 
. Portrait. of the hero in battle, as 
drawn by one who wished to attack 


_jhim , 


* But he saw him a mountain, mountains 
could not overpower, and a sea visited by no 
calm, and a measure for which there was no 
standard.” (se 

Among other chivalrous combatants there 
is a Syrian knight, who encounters Antar, 
and the mention of a christian in these early 
days has considerable interest. When he 
provokes Antar to the fight, for instance, he 

xclaims— 


“Who am I, that thou shouldst censure 
me, son of a dastard! and my heart is cau- 
terised with absence, an opposition, and 
anguish. By the truth of the Messiah, the 
nega of every living thing, who created 8 

ird out of clay With his miraculous breath, 
and recalled life into the corpse when it was 
shrouded. and delivered to the bowels of the 
grave deprived of life, I will stretch ye both 
on the centre of. your land, and I will lead 
your weeping damsels captive, and I will 
cry out with a loud voice in the 1 yo of war, 
Come forth towards me, behold wonders in 
me.’” , 
We intended Ao copy the details of 
Antar's own wédding ; but our limits do 
not permit of it. Two or three extracts 
will afford an idéa of its extraordinary 
character. 

“The least, said Oorwah, that you can 
wish to slaughter’ on your marriage, will be 
ten thousand he she camels, for thy 
guests will be numerous. OEbe-ool-Ebyez, 


. | said Antar, ten thousand shall not suffice for 


the slaves alone ; the least that I shall slaugh- 
ter will be twenty thousand she samels, and 
twenty thousand he camels; twenty thou- 
sand sheep, and twenty thousand » and 


a thousand lions, for my guests will be many. 
I wish to make at IJbla’s ing five se- 
feasts ; 1 will feed the birds and the 


, the men and the women, the girls and 
boys, and not a single person shall remain 
in the whole country but shall eat at Ibla’s 
marriage festival.” : 
uest Oorwah “ wrote nume- 








spread out, it occupied half the land of Shu. 
rebah, for ft was the load of forty camels : 
and there was an awning at the door of the 
pavilion, under which four thousand of the 
Absian horse could skirmish. It was em. 
broidered with burnished gold, studded with 
precious stones and diamonds, interspersed 
with rubies, and emeralds set with rows of 
pearls, and there was painted thereon a spe- 
cimen of every created thing, birds, and trees 
and towns, and cities, seas, and conti. 
nents, and beasts, and reptiles; and who- 
ever looked at it was confounded by the va- 
riety of the representations, and by the bril- 
liancy of the silver and gold ; and so magni- 
ficent ‘Was the whole, that when the pavilion 
was pitched, the land of Shurebah and 
Mount Sdadi were illuminated by its splen- 
dor. The Absians Broduced their richest 
stores; in short, the dwellings appeared like 
a flower-garden ; the whole country was in 
agitation ; and the sun shone with reflected 
rays.” bd =. * 

“* Oorwah was hot absent more than three 
days, and on the fourth day he appeared, 
and with him abundance of wine; and 
whilst they were in this state, behold, some 
she camels advanced, and he camels came 
forward from the valleys and the mountains, 
amounting to sixty thousand she camels, and 
sixty thousand he camels ; and Antar or- 
dered Shiboob to conduct three thousand 
of them to the mountains, there to slaughter 
them, and skin them, and feed the birds. 
Shiboob obeyed, and went to the mountains, 
where he slaughtered the camels; and as 
the slaves flayed them of their hides, Shi- 
boob ascended the highest mountain, and 
cried outin a loud voice, O ye birds of prey, 
ye vultures of death! come down and eat of 
Antar’s marriuge-feast ; he this day invites 
yeall. The next day he took two thousand 
more, and slaughtered them on the moun- 
tain-tops, crying out, O ye voracious lions, 
ye mighty tigers, all of ye come down and 
eat of the marriage-feast of Antar, son of 
Shedad, for he this day invites ye all. After 
this, Antar ordered the butchers to slaughter 
he and she camels, and sheep, and fattened 
deer, and to prepare every species of viand, 
and to make the wine to flow, and to deco- 
rate the dwellings of his guests and friends 
for four days.’” 

_The arrival and gratulations of Antar's 
friends, and their carousings, “are all 
described in the same style: but we 
must conclude with only one brief ex- 
tract more. 

“* Now there was acurious custom current 

the Arabs at that period. The night 

on which a bridegroom should wed his wife, 
-! brought a quantity of camel packsadd'<s, 
heaped them one upon the other, deco- 
rating them with magnificent garments. 


high, they said to the bride- 
groom, Come on, now for thy pride! And 
the b m rushed fo to carry her 
off, whilst the youths of the tribe drawn up 
in line, right and left, with staves and stones 
in their hands, as soon as the bridegroom 
rushed forwards, began beating and pelting 
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him, and doing their utmost to prevent. his 
rea his wife. Ifarib or so were bro- 
ken in the affair, it was well for him ;. were 
he killed, it was his destiny. But should he 
reach his wife in safety, the people — 
him, and no one attempted to approach him. 
@ inquired about this circumstance, says 
Asmaee, and what it was they were about. 
Asmaee, they answered, the meaning of this 
is to exhibit the bride to the warriors, that 
should her husband die, any one clse might 
take a fancy to her, and take her off.)” 

The King abolishes this dangerous custom 
in the lar case of Antar, and he obtains 
Ibla in a manner more worthy of his great 
exploits. So ends the first, and, we presume 
from its length, the only part of this inter- 
minable Arabian Romance which will ever 
be seen in an Enylish translation. 


[Note on the Review of C 
are confirmed in our opinion that these poems 
are the production of Sir Walter Scott, by 
referring (since our first article was written) to 
the Edinburgh Annual Register of 1610, where 
the first specimens were published, and where 
that account appeared, a quotation from which 
forms the introduction to the present volume. 
Antecedent to that period the same admirable 
poet, and extraordinary genius, had tried his 
hand on imitations of the ancient bards; and it 
was no doubt froin his success in these, that he 
conceived the idea of inventing the machinery of 
Patrick Carey, Mrs. Tomkins, and the rest of 
the drama, with which he has chosen to give 
interest to a collection of performances of this 
description. ] 
| RCE RNASE - 5 RATERS EN TSO RNS Cr 

ARTS AND SCIENCES. 


ROYAL INSTITUTION. 

Mr. Campbell concluded his course of 
Lectures on Poetry, on Wednesday. The 
works of Aristophanes formed his principal 
subject on the preceding Wednesilay ; but the 
same reasons which we mentioned before, 
rendered it impossible for us to enter into de- 
tails. Having taken a rapid view of the Greek 
Poets subsequent to the age of Alexander, and 
of the early Poets of Rome, he entered into 
rather-a detailed examination of the works of 
Plautus' and Terence; from which he read 
several extracts, and with them finished his 
course. ‘We were we believe, in common 
with every person who attends the Institu- 
tion, much disappointed with this abrupt 
termination. The delight which Mr. Camp- 
bell afforded his auditors by his observations 
on Homer, had naturally excited in their 
minds high expectations of the gratification 
they would experience when he came to 
treat of the Roman, Poets of ‘the Augustan 
age ; but at that precise period he stopt— 
with the intention, however, (though no no- 
tification to that effect was given) of resum- 








‘a Poems,—We 


‘ing the subject next season, 
Mr. i 


eé commences a course of lec- 

tures on Architecture, this day. , 
The institution gwas in full activity last 
week. Monday Sir J. Smith lectured. on 
Botany ; T y and Thursday Mr, Mil- 
tington, seevenre Wednesday, Mr. Camp- 
bell, Poetry ; Fri ¥; Dr. Crotch, Music; 
and, Seturde, Mr 


rande, Chemistry. 
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MOUNT VEBU VIDS. 


Remarkable Phenomena ta the tute Erupttons of 
* Mount Veswins.—Letter 11.® 


__ Naples, 24th March, 1820,—Since the 1st 
of March Vesuvius has. continued to dis- 
charge from its crater abundance of Ian 
stones, so that it is dangerous to ascend it, 
On the 11th it was uncommonly active ; and 
explosions, which were frequently heard-to 
the distance of four leagues, announced 
some remarkable phenomenon, M. Gimber- 
nat, the Countess .Bathiany Von Skerleer, 
and the Chevalier Von Menz, Secretary to 
the Austrian embassy at Naples, set, out to- 
gether, to observe the volcanic phenomena 
hear at hand. A dreadful and uninterrupted 
thundering pcopeypenied the travellers as 
they proceeded. When they had ascended 
about half way up Vesuvius, they were sud- 
denly stopped by the violent eruptions of 
stone from the crater, which were thrown 
to the distance of above 500 toises. They 
fell by thousands at a time, at least once in, 
minute, red hot like burning coals, an 
weighed, probably, several pounds. Pro. 
digious columtis of smoke concealed the 
approwch of these volcanic bombs, and 
made a stay in this spot extremely dan- 
gerous, as it was terrible, from the horrid 
noise of the incessant explosions. The 
guides were alarmed; but, notwithstanding 
their fears and their objections, it was resolv- 
ed to reinain on Vesuvius, aud await the er- 
uption, which had commenced in so extra- 
ordinary a manner. The courageous Coun- 
tess Buthiany decided the question, by say- 
ing, “ Vesuvius was too fine to turn their 
backs upon it.” They retired beyond the 
reach of the showers of stones, a . 
ed by a fatiguing and circuitous way to the 
source of the stream of lava, which has 
heen flowing ever since the 25th of Novem- 
her, 1819. They reached this place in 
safety. The lava lowed at this time quicker 
than usual. The breadth of its fiery chan- 
nel was 10 feet at its origin ; it flowed like 
water, ina state of entife fluidity, under an 
angle of 60 degrees, over a slope of 1500 
toises, wlicn it spread there about 30 feet 
towards the black sides of the mountain. 
The sight of the fiery stream was extremely 
striking: but the crater itself presented an- 
other still more wonderful appearance. 
It incessantly threw up protligions (irerhes) 
bouquets of fire, which consisted Of red hot 
stones, and, according to M. Gimbernat’s 
calculation, from the they took in’ q 
were projected perpendicularly into the 
to the height of above 300 toises. These 
stones rolled in countless number, down the 
whole declivity of the cone, like so many 
avalanches of fire’ of incomparable fleur. 
This continued. ‘almost without pa 
tion; for scarcely was one burst : 
when another efsted, in which whole 
lumns of fire rose to an incalculable height. 
Ten seconds seldom elapsed between the 
eruptions. The circumference of the whole 
burning mass thus thrown’ up, was about 
equal to that of the cone of Vesuvius, © The 
* This Letter is nearly three wesks later in 
date than that in.our last Number. 





stones, which were projected in,an oblique 
direction, described » the curves 
of which were abeye 1000 toises, and fell in 
a mass into the valley which separates Vesu- 
vius from the Somma. 

Tn order to. observe, at the same time, the 
flowing of the laya, and the showers. of 
stones from the volcano, the party mounted 
an eminence, formed by the scorie over 
a hollow. from which the. fiery . stream 
flowed like. water out of an conduit. 
They looked dowa t fissures into the 
burning abyss under this volcanic te, 
while vapours rose from it witha noise louder 
thun that made by fire engines. From, the 
top of the bill, which was acrater in minia- 
ture, issued continual flames of the, most 
beautiful blue. colour, (indi the vom- 
bustion of sulphuric acid gas); and little burne 
ing coals were projected into the air. M. Gim- 
hernat placed over one of the fissures the ap- 
paratus which he had contriyed,. to. collect 
the exhalations of the lava, and i 
them to be sea-salt, partly in a fluid state, 
from which a vast quantity of muriatic acid, 
mixed with palphns acil, was rapidly de- 
veloped, On the lava. itself (though at a 
heat of 27 degrees at the distance of 12 feet 
from. its bed), he. made experiments with 
saltpetre, which, however, did not inflame 
as when thrown. ,on hot coals,. bute * 
ed without crackling... This incombustibility 
of the saltpetre is. a phenomenon y 
anticipated by chemists, as the lava is pro- 
perly not combustible, but only the burat 
substances from the volcanic furnace., While 
these experiments were, making, and our 
travellers, with that delight which. causes 
even r to be forgotten, were. contem- 
plating the spleadours of the mountain, the 
guide Salvatore watchful for their safet 
who were thus. seated over the dreadful 
abyss, exclaimed, ‘“‘ !—the mountain 
trembles—it heaves under my. feet.”...On 
this alarm, the eruption, was. also indicated 
by the greater heat, and the more rapid de- 
velopement of the exhalations.. y. had 
scarcely gone twenty § when the hi 
which they had three hours, sunk 
down witha dreadful noise into the. torrent of 
lava, and a horrid abyss opened wide its fiery 
jaws, pouring forth masses of lava, 
which, taking a different course from. the old 
bed, and forming a new stream, traversed a 
space of 1000 toises ‘in less than, six hours. 
It is hardly possible to conceive, and still 
less to describe, the awfully terrible, the 
frightful sublimity of. this. » Which 
sarees, may be said, under the very fect 

an intrepid 

Immediately after this great discharge of 
lava, the showers of stones, sa See explo 
sions in the ctater, diminished ; and the lat- 
ter ceased enti the 12th of March, in 
the mpornihg,. They were succeeded by the 
discharge of yast quantities of dust, like 
coals, or volcanic ashes, which rose to a 

height, in thick clouds, and was drives 
By the wind to a distance of several leagues. 
A as quantity of these ashes fell on the 
13th upon Naples, and beyond Posilippo. 
On the 17th it fell in still greater ab 





at Pompeii and Sorrento. M: Gimbernat, 
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source of the present stream of 
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appearance of all these wonders, the conse- 
> the eruption of .the 11th of 
arch, has contributed to attract many tra- 
vellers to Vesuvius, and Firges excites the 
curiosity of naturalists, which will, probably, 
not remain unsatisfied, as the crater, tho 
rather more quiet for these two days, is still 
very actively at work. 





FINE ARTS. 


ROYAL ACADEMY. 


Nos. 7. 30. 197. 216. 255. 337. 594. Horses, 
Dogs, &c.—by J. Ward, R. A. 

In these pictures Mr. Ward revels in all 
the vigour of his genius. Animal painting 
never was carried to greater perfection. No. 
255 is an admirable portrait of a dog, if in- 
deed we might not say it is the dog itself, 
ready to step out of the canvas, and bark at 
the spectator. The principal of these works, 
however, is No. 337, “ Fox Hunting— 
Calling the Hounds out of cover.” "Bhe 
hounds are alive, and the whole composition 
imagined and executed in a style which, in 
our opinion, could not be su ed. The 
I too is worthy of Rubens ; though 
only the back ground of a hunting scene, it 
absolutely eclipses every picture about it. A 
white horse near Leslie’s work is also an ex- 
quisite performance: not so 197, which, 
wanting the wings of Pegasus, could not con- 
veniently move, as he is doing, with all four 
legs off the ground. 

0. 347. Londoners Gypsying-—C. R. 

Leslie 


All the details of this picture are excellent, 
though as a painting it is deficient in effect. 


The cockney passion for ruralizing is happi- | Poe 


ly ridiculed in the male Londoner, whose 
recreation, in the midst of nature’s loveliness, 
is the reading of the News . Qn the 
ground are two children tumbling’ in all the 
glory of unrestrained freedom, and not more 
checked by their mother’s cautionary ges- 


came eh plese the eruption took | ture that their noise will awaken baby in her 
place before his eyes twel¥es duys before, he | arms, than encouraged by the fond admi- 
was astonished at the changes which he}ration with which their grandmother or 
found. hi hands Terapia menage nurse contem their bols. An epi- 
shiany ‘had b ‘the ‘fury of Vesuvius, a} sode of two lovers is delightfully arch and 
crater ‘had opened, from the middle of which } sweet ; and the whole does infinite credit to 
rose two conical hifis of scorim, one of | the taste of the artist. 
ward phar dart eae spite, a Ne iss The amin fade 
f ) rom larriage uro.—A. E. Chalon, 
the Of ‘which these two hills rose in} BR. 4. airy 
one night, is about 400 ‘feet whole | . The-vivacity of the artist’s imagination has 
peor Rov crater, which is like a here kent. pace with the. vis comica of the 
copy: of the one, is in the | writer; avd the skill of the pencil has embo- 


to-M1. Gimbernat to be a proof 
Of ‘the “infiux .of ‘sea water, rag rites 
gent ‘in volcanic eruptions. The po 








died what the pen of the dramatist so happily 
. It is one of Mr. Chalon’s eb lest 
productions, and is aided by more than his 
Bmpr pu Aus par The 
countess's gown is well painted ; 
though the flesh of his Suzanne is still 
in his usual crade style, the expression is not 
—for the developement of intrigue, 
Mr.,C. deserves to be made painter to the 
Court of Love, or Paradise of Coquettes. 
No, 428. View of the Patent Wrought Iron 
Bridge-over the Tweed, &c—A. Nas- 


myth. 
A landscape with all the quiet solidity of 


25g 


wet 
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Mr. Nasmyth’s pencil, which needs no ob. 









trusive violence of colour to produce scenic 
effect. It is in a low tone, but the picture 
exceedingly. interesting, from its fidelity 
to nature; while it is also curious from the 
subject. The weight of the sky seems to be 
heavy upon a part of the canvas, and. does 
not sufficiently separate from the land. 

No. 271. £ttrick, Banks —W. Wilson. 

This is also a sweet - Theseene 
is of an interesting kind, and it is treated with 
great truth and harmony. This artist has 

ne much to illustrate localities of his na- 
tive land, with which the most poetical and 
national feelings of his countrymen are asso- 
ciated. 

No. 269. Veunturesome Boys, or the Mag- 

pie’s Nest.—W. R. Bigg. R. A. 

We cannot tell whether this is meant for 
tragedy or farce ; but the mv is very se- 
riously whimsical. Boys climbing for a 
magpie’s nest, are precipitated with their 

rey into a pond or lake beneath. ‘These 
bi have always been reckoned unlucky; 
and they appear to be peculiarly so in the 
resent instance: 3 warning to mischievous 
fads, and a great improvement upon the 
rint in the on. whence the idea has 
n taken. It is one of the artist’s clever- 
est productions. 

No. 310. Venus supported by Iris, com- 
plaining to Mars, and shewing the wound 
she has received from Diomed—Homer’s 
liad.—G. Hayter. 

As a composition, this piece has consider- 
able merit, and the colouring is generally 

. A rainbow is admirably painted. ‘The 
orses’ heads are spirited, and in classical 
gusto. Mr. Hayter has however failed in 
tical expression ; or rather, he has given 
the subject a character entirely different from 
that which Homer gave it. The livid wound 
is a scratch ; Venus, like a lady eauselessly 
alarmed at the sight of a spider ; the stern 
and attentive Mars is shamming concern ; 
and Iris is downright laughing at the jest. In 
this point of view the story is well told ; but 

Homer ought not to be quoted as the text 

for it, unless it were Homer burlesqued. 

No. 432. ares and Atalanta.—R. T. 


one. 
This artist has a fine eye for colour, and 
has here presented us with a very spirited 
work upon a grand subject. There is great 
vigour both in the imagination and pencil ; 
the chief defect is in the drawing- 
No. 546. A Maceaw, and other Birds —A. 
Pelletier. L 
Most splendid specimens of natural his- 
tory. The brilliancy of ‘the colours 1s ¢x- 
traordinary, and the feathered tribe hardly 
lose a pile of their plumage, under the hand 
of this clever artist. 


SIR JOHN LEICESTER’S GALLERY. 

It has been mentionetl in some of the 
news , that Sir John Leicester does not 
open his fine. Gallery 6f*British Art this 
year. We are sorry to confirm this state- 
ment ; and to add, that a severe rheumratick 
complaint is the cause which prevents this 
distinguished encourager of our native school 
from gratifying his own liberal disposition, 
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aud the public, in the nianner so agreeable 
te both. As Sir John is, however, adding | 
to his collection, we ma hope next season |’ 
fer ari exhibition more splendid than before. 
We have seen one of Northcote’s most beau- 
pene + ito (one indeed of rare and 
e inary character, as-coming from his 
easel) and another of Harlowe’s*sweetest 
works, which already enrich this superb 
lery ; and it affords us indeed high satis- 
Ection to notice circumstances which show, 
that though our atnual treat is, unfortu- 
nately, impossible, the worthy Baronet is 
steadily pursuing that course which’ has pro- 
cured for him the fame of being, not only 
the effective patron of British painters and 
contemporary merit, but the man who has 
most distinctly contributed to give a right di- 
rection to living genius, and promote the 
formation of a great Nationa! School. 
ee 


ORIGINAL POETRY. 


RECOLLECTION. 
His mind ?—It was a melancholy chart, 
Wherein the shoals on which his youth had 
struck, 
Were well laid down. There love, a bank of art, 
Tho’ worn by time, might still be seen in ruins, 
And Passion calmed by Guile, (like oil thrown on 
The turbulent wave), and glittering Vanity 
That peeped out here and there ; yet only secn 
At the soul’s ebb, or when laid bare by storms : 
And there Ambition stood, like a dark rock 
Towering above the rest, dangerous and still 
Unworn.—It was a melancholy chart, 
There seemed to be no harbour where repose 
Or safety might be found, and yet a spot 
Of land ye seen in the distance;—there his 
you' 
Had been directed, and.he had been told 
That the way led to Heaven. 





VICE. 

It is the curse of vice, that, in some sort, 
The —_ doth reach perfection.—He who hath 

so! 
His brother to. the yoke, or rifled her 
That trusted him. ‘These have the quicker sight 
For dangers,—stratagems. ’Tis guilt that rubs 
From off the human eye its film, and shews 
All the dark world of Terror.—’Tis the knave 
W ho best can read the subtle look, and trace 
Amidst the windings of the heart, (tho’ smiles 
May deck the visage), each most dark intent :— 
In his own soul, which, like.a mirror, holds 
The portrait of his own similitudes 
Up to his view, he reads it all. H. 


VERSES, 
Written in India, by a Lady, in answer to Lines 


on her Birth-day, in the Literary Gazette of 
year, 


The circling year has brought again, 
To me, the well-remembered-day 
You honor’d by your graceful strain, 
When she you sung was far away. 
Oh tell'me, may I not in turn 

The flow’ry path of verse pursue, 
And gather from her fragment urn 
Gne wreath, one little wreath, for you ? 
And while with willing hand I twine 
That votive chaplet for your brow— 
Let not the meed of praise be mine, 
But yours, for whom it learnt to flow. 





Across the waste of waters float, 
And Echo lend her airy strain, 


Then would | borrow from your 
And bid it find its speedy wa: 


To gild the spot he loves so well 


Adorn the poet’s dwelling place. 
Then deign 
Altho’ it be of lighter tone ; 
Nor let it imitate in vain, 

The friendly image of your own 
So shall the 


The mutual wish fulfilled to see 


By Friendship and by Courtesy. 
Nov. 24, 1819. 


To bind awhile each fairy note— 
A small, but deeply thrilling part, 
y. 
To Friendship’s ear, and Feeling’s heart, 


But tho’ the province be not mine, 
« To rest in s haunted cell, 
Where Genius 8) a ray divine, 


Still there is much of fairy ground, 
For wand’ ring feet like mine to trace, 
Where lovely scene and gentle sound 


to listen to my strain, 


teful line express 

The heart-felt wish, the hope sincere— 
That much of health and happiness 
May gild your path for many a year. 
And may we meet in days to come, 


And 8weeten all the joys of home, 
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Oh! could your harmony of strain, 


lay, 


. 
> 


_— 


. 
> 


ANNE. 





[ By Correspondents.} 
Whea first, great sun ! thou leavest 


Staring, and round, and rosy red, 
Thou’rt like, (how like !) the wife 
Yet not in all things 


With rapid nonsense all the night. 


Scarlet she looks, all day—for thee, 
Thou but at eve are 


TO MY WIFE AND (THE) SUN, 


(Scarce able thro’ the clouds to move,) 


like, for thou 
Sink’st silent on thy couch of light; 
She scares the slumber from my brow 


e the rose : 
Thou keep’st a steady course ; but she 
Stumbles, and waddles as she goes. 
So much I love thee, pens sun, 
There's novght but I would give to thee ; 
My wife ?—Yes, all her fat and fun— 
Except—that she might smother thee. 
And then, there ’d be noday, no light, 
Nor lamps, nor ladies’ eyes would shine, 
Long ; and I know what endless night 
Would be with chattering wives like mine. 


thy bed, 


I love. 


H. T. 








OYA POC. 
The German 
trick, which was lately played at 


«« A man entered a coffee-house, with his 
inst his cheek, groan- 
ing stamping, and exhibiting every symptom: 
0 took @ seat, 
called for some punch, and made useless ef- 


hand pressed close 


violent indisposition. 


forts to swallow it. Several 


scfibed for - 
length,'a man who was playi 
iti an adjoining room, stepped fe 





SKETCHES OF SOCIETY. 


papers mention the followiag 


said, ‘ allow me to preseribe for the gentle- 
man. I possess a remedy which I am cerv 


Vienna: 


collected 


at " 
round him, and inquired the cause of hisi| go’ off well, two pieces of canton, 
illness ; he replied, that he was. tormented), 
bya one fit m5 tooth-ache, which resisted 
every remedy. Various things weré © pre« 
hits, but: without effect. At | 


at billiards 


orward, and | Beanrti 


tain will cure him in five minutes.” He 
drew from his pocket a’hox, filled with small 
chips of a yellow kind of wood. ‘ Here, Sir, 
(said he) apply this to your tooth.” The pa- 
tient did as he was directed, and, to the as- 
tonishment of every ohe present, he imthe- 
diately experienced a diminution of pain ;— 
the remedy operated as if by enchantment, 


_}and in less than a quarter of an hour he was 


comngietey relieved, and drank his bow! of 
punch to the health of his deliverer. ‘ Sir, 
(said he) you. hove potoenet a most won- 
derful cure, I shall be eternally grateful 
to you, if you will inform me w your 
valuable rémedy can be purchased.” * No 
where,’ replied the billiard player: ‘ T pro- 
cured it during my last visit to Sotith Ame- 
rica, and brought it home with mre for my 
own private use; the Indians of Oya Poc 
never use any Other remedy.” “‘ Well, surely 
you will not refuse to let me have a few 
pieces of the wood.’ Bre or ‘I 
only ask for twenty pieces, and I will give you 
a ducat for each.’ ‘ Well, I consent out of 
pure humanity: but mind, you are the only 
rson to whom 7 can grant such’a favour.’ 
Every one present now wished to have some 
portion of the divine wood of Oya Poc; all 
were subject to the tooth-ache ; all claimed 
the sacred rights of humanity, and the com- 
passionate traveller was ree to with 
nearly all his chips of wood, and to fil} his 
box with ducats, Thé mastef of the coffte 
house himself, unwilling to suffer such an 
opportunity to escape him, had the for- 
tune to purchase ten pieces of the wonderful 
wood. We know not whether the remedy 
will operate as effectually on the good Hes 
of Vienna as on the savages of Oya Poc; but 
the keeper of the caf¢ has remarked, that 
neither the doctor nor his grateful patient 
sts ever since made their appearance in his 
ouse.” vi 





THE DRAMA, 


COVENT GARDEN. 

The Battle of Bothwell Brigg :—A sort of 
Scotch Romance, founded on the story of 
Old Mortality, and confoundedly dull,’ was 
brought out at this theatre on Monday. Not 
one of the-characters realized'the novel ; anil 


,the covenanter Jeaders, were’ sucly as to aid 


were dragged upon the stagé, did. 
Tree sang ‘the tfal wir of “ Kind Ro- 
bin loo's me,” wi 


fie to afford any promise of longevity to this 





‘shoot of Old Mortality, 





VARIETIES, 
Thoriaksen, the Icelandic poet,. who ren- 
dered Milton into the language of his coun- 
7, SA te See i Fund present- 
a donation, died on the 6th instant: His 
Lost was handed abou 


- 
z 
3 


has chosen M. A da Petit-Thouars in 
the room of the late Chevalier Palisot de 
Beauvuis, whose botanical. pursuits were of 
considerable interest. 

Srontinc Anecvote.—When the pre- 
sent Marquis of B. came 2 the title, he — 
very anxious to preserve the gaine upon his 
eas, and desired ore none Fn ama 
would keep sporting dogs. One of them, 
having a favourite, cropped and docked him, 
rather than part with hun, Some time after- 
wards, a gentleman seeing this animat fol- 
lowing a man driving a team, enquired to 
whom it belonged? * to Farmer * * *” 
said the fellow.—* Of what breed is he?” 
** Why, Sur, he was a greyir und, but meas- 
ter cut his ears.and tail off, and made a 
mastiff on un.” 

Oyer and Terminer.—The bar wits have 

t up a punning definition of our excellent | 

lor and the Vice Chancellor : 
the former is said oyer sans terminer ; and 
the latter serminer sans oyer. 

Form of Payment.—A fellow in the dock- 
yard at ptford, had lent a fiiend two gui- 
neas, which he promised to repay at a given 
time ; instead of which, however, he shunned 
his creditor, and postponed the return. The 
latter at length met him, and reproached him 
with this conduct ; to which the reply was a 
long statement of pointments : “ but I 
assure you (said he), that I will contrive, in 
@ week or so, to 0 pre in some shape or 
other.” ‘* Well, (said the lender), I’m con- 
tent to —s only let it be as mach in the 
8 of two guineas as you can ! 

MB cavints —One aes heard of Socrates 
other . who bore the ills of 


life with ful pecence s but few, in 
this » ever excelled Mr. ...., a phleg- 
matic ishman. His acquaintances said, 
that n could put him out of temper; 
wing roves that it 
_ was possible to ruffle him.. While shavi 
one day, his servant ran into the room wi 
looks of horror. ‘ Oh! Sir, Sir!” ‘ What 
is the matter?” “Oh my God! the nurse 
has overlaid and killed the poor. baby!” (his 
only child). Mr, -.... wiped, and laid down 
ccc, rte 
is woman, is alwa some, 
mischief or re as 
t is said that a manufacturer at Warwick 
* an invention, or — the 
of a steam-engine is internally con- 
. \ This would add to the con- 


LE 
A 


veniency of steam-packets, to the com- 
fort of every one in the vicinity of manufac- 


*. where these potent machines are 


is Jourvals mention the arrival at 
ux, of a Frenchman who has resided 
Jong in Cochin-China, aud obtained there the 


i 
= 


iE 


trank of a mandarin. He was permitsed by 

the government to visit his native country. 
Louis Buonaparte inserted in the 

Journal at Rome, the Notizie del Mondo, 

a notice, that he is not the author of the 

work published under his name ‘at Paris, and 

entitled, ‘* A History of the Parliament of 

» 


isyptian Sugar.——Samples of sugar cul- 


and refined in Egypt, have reached 
Trieste. This is a new wonder of its ¢ele- 
brated Pacha. 


Eastera Titles.—To a grant of land of the 
annual. value of 20 Kahuns ef Cowries, or 
four Rupees, the ‘following assemblage of 
titles is attached. “‘ Shree Shree Shree Shree 
Shree Joot Govindu-Chundra Narayana Ba- 
hadoor, Chief of the race of Panduvus, de- 
scended from the moon, whose actions are 

rious as the effulgence of the white um- 
wrella, worthy of homage from all the so- 
vereigns in the universe, the mighty King of 
Heerumba, Lord of Lords!” Our readers 
may like to be informed, that the kingdom 
of Heerumba is a territory more ¢xtensive 
than Yorkshire, and containing half a mil- 
lion of population. It is situated between 
the north of Bengal, and China. 

At Berlin a paper manufactory has been 
begun on the new plan, for making paper 
of any length, by ob a it out: it is wrought 
by a steam engine. aa 

DFSTRUCTION OF A VILLAGE. 

The village of Strow in Bohemia, not far 
from the town of Sanz, has sutfered very 
severely by the sinking of a mountain. Tu 
the night ofthe 21st of March a part of the 
chain of “mountains, extending from that 
town to the bank of the river Eger, and upon 
which the village of Strow was built, detached 
itself from the mass. Of three and twenty 
houses and two churches, sixtecn have been 
overthrown and are iu ruins. According to 
the account given by the inhabitants, ro 
heard a not very violent noise on the 20th 
of March, about. midnight, at which time 
probably a of the mountain gave way ; 
and on the 2Ist, towards ten o’clock. in the 
evening, the walls of a farm house, and 
afterwards the very solid parsonage house, 
fell down ; before twelve hours had elapsed, 
most of the buildings, including the two 
churehes, were a heap of rubbish. Many 
of the houses were carried furward two hun- 
dred paces from the places where they stood, 
and the ruins are fer the most part co- 
vered above a fathom deep with earth. Of 
the seyen buildings still left, one has already 
half fallen down, and the others will hardly 
be able, to eseape destruction, as it is 
feared a still greater part of the moun- 
tain will loosem: That which has already 
taken place proceeded very irregularly, so 
that the buildings sometimes advanced 10 

aces in an hour, and sometimes 20. No 
per aleyainda Sere e 

ident appears to. have been p y t 
wet seasons which the count, 
and to have been principally ca t 
last intsance by the hea j snow of this 
winter. The spot over whieh the motion 
extended, presents the appearance of flakes 
of ice piled one over the other ; and icis even 
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feared that the river Eger will be partly, if 
hut totally filled up, as the masses of earth 
have already advanced.to its banks, 
Prevention of Contagion.—Gauze veils, 
on the principle of Davy’s Safety Lamp, 
have becn recommended by a Mr. Bartlett, 
as preservatives from contagion... This hy- 
pothesis is of so much importance to huma- 
nity that we hope to see it tried by the most 
critical experiments. 
————— ee ee 
LITERARY NOTICES. 


The Memoirs of the Life of Granville 
Sharpe, by Prince Hoare, Esq., are, we 
hear, in a state of considerable forwardness. 

We are informed that the translation of the 
celebrated German tragedy of Sappho, of 
which some extracts appeared in the Literary 
Gazette, is from the pen of Mr. Bramsen, a 
gentleman not unkaown in the literary 
world. 

“ The Abbot,” which is a sequel to the 
novel of the Monastery, has, we understand, 
already made considerable progress under the 
printer’s hands. These celebrated novels are 
quite the rage at Paris at present. ‘ The 
Heart of Mid-Lothian” has been translated 
into Trench, under the title of “‘ Les Prisons 
dt’ Ediuboro.” 
TT 

METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL. 

may, 1820. 
Thursday, 18—Thermometer from 45 to 57. 
Barometer from 29, 50 to 29, 36. 

Wind N.W. 4 and 3, S. b.W. 5 and 2.—Cloudy 
and raining till the evening, when.it became 
clear. 

Rain fallen ,525 of an inch, 
Friday, 19—-Thermometer from 47 to 66. 
Barometer, from 29, 82 to 30, 08. 

Wind S.W. 2. and4—Clouds generally passing, 
with showers in the afternoon. A distant clap 
of thunder, about 1 P. M. .and-a halo formed 
about 10 o'clock round the moon. 

Rain fallen ,15 ofan inch. 
Saturday, 20-—Thermometer from 45 to 66. 
Barometer from 30, 30 to 30, 44. 

Wind S. W, 2 and 4 —Clouds generally pas- 
sing. The upper part of a halo formed about 
3 in the afternoon. 

tain fallen ,25 of an inch. 
Sunday, 21—Thermometer from 49 ta 69. 
Barometer from 30, 50 to 30, 47. 

Wind S. W, 1.—Generally clear. A fine halo 
formed about 10 o'clock in the evening. 
Monday, 22— Thermometer from 38 to 74. 

Barometer from 30, 39 to 30, 30. 

Wind S. F. 1—Clear. 

Tuesday, 23 —Thermometer from 42 to 75. 
Barometer from 30, 20 to 30, 10. 

Wind E. $.—Clear. 

Wednesday, 24—Thermometer from 45 to 72. 
Barometer from.29, 92to 29, 98. 

Wind RE. b. S. 4, and S, W. 2.—Generally 
clear; clouds passing. 

Edmonton, Middlesex. JOHN ADAMS. 
ne TS 

TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





Erratum. In the notice of Mr, Fuseli’s picture, 


in our last Number, the word perspective was 
erroneously placed for anatomy. 
Mr. Mardaupt forgot te put his Address. The 
cuswer depends entirely on the merit and fitness 
_ of the papers, te which he alludes. 
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Miscellaneous Avybertisements, . 
(Connected with Literature andthe Arts) 
R. HAYDON’S PICTURE of “Christ’s En- 
try into Jerusalem,” is now open for Exhibition, 
at Bullock's Great Room, upstairs to the right, from 
ten till six.---Admission Is. Catalogue 6d. 
« Fear not Daughter of Zion ; behold thy King cometh, 
sitting on an ass’s colt.” 
British Gallery, Pali Mall. 
Ts GALLERY will opened with an Ex- 
hibition of PORTRAITS representing some of 
the.most distinguished Persons in the History and Li- 
tenture of the United Kingdom, on Monday the 29h 
instant. By Order, 








JOHN YOUNG, Keeper. 
R. GLOVER’S Exhibition of Oil and Wa- 
ter Colour Paintings is now open, at the Great 


Rooms, No. 16, Old Bond-street, from nine till dusk. 
Admi e 1s.---Catal 6d. 














Antique and Modern Marble Sculpture, Italian 
Marble Slabs, &c. 
By Mt. Bullock, at his Egyptian Hall, “Piccadilly, on 
Tuesday, May 80th, at one precisely, 
A very valuable assemblage of Antique and 
Modern ITALIAN MARBLE SCULPTURE, 
consisting of Groups, single Figures, and Busts, parti- 
cularly the Roman Charity, size of life; Prometheus ; 
Bacchus on the Goat Amalthea; Cupid and Psyche, of 
the school of Canova; a Siceping Venus, by Loca- 
tellus; and Busts and Figures of fine Italian workman- 
ship. Also a pair of Corinthian Columns, of beautiful 
Oriental Marble with antique Capitals, in high preser- 
vation; together with several very fine Verd Antique, 
Porphyry Granite, and other Italian Marble Slabs, Mo- 
saics, &c. and a few amtique and modern Bronzes.. To 
be viewed and Catalogues had three days preceding. 
Water Color Drawings and Loose Engravings. 
By Mr. Bullock, at his Egyptian Hall, Piccadilly, on 
Thursday, June }, at one precisely, 
A Small Collection of framed and unframed 
WATER COLOR DRAWINGS, by Fielding, Var- 
tey, Girtin, Prout, Rowland and other emi Eng- 
lish Artists; also a few loose Engravings, the property 
of Capt. Hehl. To be viewed, and Catalogues had, two 
days preceding. 


BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 
Seuthey’s Life of Wesley. 


In 2 vols. 8vo. with portraits, 11, 8s. boards, 
HE LIFE of WESLEY; and the RISE and 

PROGRESS of METHODISM. By ROBERT 
SOUTHEY, Esq. Printed for Longman, Hurst, Rees, 
Orme, and Brown, London. Of whom may be had, by 
the same author, Poetical Works, 14 vols. foolscap 8vo. 
51. 10s. Gd. bds. History of Brazil, 8 vols. 4to. 71. 15s. 
boards, with a Map. 


In2 vols. 8v0. price 1, Js. boards, with a Portrait en- 
graved by Fittler, the second edition of the 
LiFe of WILLIAM LORD RUSSELL, with 

some Account of the Times in whith he lived. 
By LORD JOHN RUSSELL. Privted for Longman, 
Hurst, Rees, Orme, and Brown; and J. Ridgway, Lon- 
don, Also just published, in Svo. price 12s. 

The LIFE of LADY RUSSELL, by the Editor of 
Mad. du Deffand’s Letters, Letters from Lady 
Russell to her Husband, Lord 3 some Miscella- 
neous Letters to and from Lady Russell, &c. &c. from 
= originals in the possession of the Duke of Devon- 
shire, 

The third edition, in three thick volumes, 8vo. correct- 
ed and improved, with a map, 21. 8s. boards, 
"THE HISTORY of the ANGLO-SAXONS, 

from their first appearance in Europe to the end 

ef their Dynasty in England; comprising the ‘History 
of England from the earliest period to tie’ Norman Con- 
quest. By SHARON. TURNER, F.S. A. Printed for 
Hurst, Rees, Orme, and Brown, London. 

Also by the same author, The History of England, from 
the Norman Conquest to the contlusion of the reign of 
Henry V. Also the History of Religion in England--- 
The History of English Poetry, and of the English Lan- 
a and Prose Literature. In 2 vols, 4to. price 31. 18s. 























JOURNAL OF THE BELLES LETTRES. 


tn'B vols. post octavo, price IU Is. bda. 2 
POETICAL DECAMERON; of Teo 
Conversations on English Poets and Poetry, parti- 
cdlarly of the Reigns of Elizabeth and James!. By J. 
PAYNE COLLIER, of the Middle Pemple. That bril- 
liant era of English Poetry, duting which Shakespeare, 
Spencer, Ben Johnson, and their cotemporgriés flou- 
rished, is treated, in the present work, in a more popu- 
lar and easy manner than in most of the publications 
which have yet appeared on this subject. Thescattered 
notices which have been brought to light in The Censu- 
ta Literaria, The British Bibliographer, Restituta, and 
other works of the same kind, are here concentrated in 
one point of view; together with much new information, 
and many valuable notices not hitherto genetally 
known. Tire work resembles in its plan the elegant di- 
alogues of Bishop Hurd on similar subjects. Print- 
ed for Archibald Constable and Co. Edinburgh ; Hurst, 
Robi and Co. Cheapside, London. 
Dr. Chalmers’ s New Volume. 
In one large volume 8vo. 12s. boards, 

ERMONS hed in the Tron Church, 
Glasgow. By THOMAS CHALMERS, D.D. Mi- 
nister of the Tron Church, Glasgow. Printed for Long- 
man, Hurst, Rees, Orme, and Brown, London; Smith 
and Son, Glasgow ; and Whyte aad Co, Edinburgh. Of 
whom may be had, by the same Author, DISCOURSES 
on the CHRISTIAN REVELATION, viewed in Con- 
nexion with the Modern Astronumy, 8vo. price 8s. 

boards, and all Dr. Chalmers's other Works. 


Jn one volume 870, 8s. boards, 
HE ELEMENTS of EUCLID; viz. The 
First Six Books, with the Eleventh, and an 
Abridgement of the Twelfth; in which the errors of 
the former Editions are corrected, and their obscurities 
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By Otiver and Boyd, and aold by G. and W. 
, B. Whittaker, London. 
1. A CATECHISM of CHEMISTRY ; adapt- 
ed to those commencing the study of that 
Science, 18mo. price 2s. 6d. boards 
_ t4? Tuis Catechism will be found to contaip, ina 
clear and concentrated form, the elementary Principics 
and Practice of Chemistry, illustrated by facts and ex- 
periments at once striking and apposite, many of which 
are of recent introduction into the Science. hether 
the reader wishes to acquire a gencral view of the princi- 
ples of Chemistry, or to have the means of recalling 
readily what he may have already studied, the publish- 
ers trust that he will find this Catechism peculiarly 
useful : 

It ie closely printed with a small and distinct type, 
consequently contains a great deal of matter in little 
compass. The apparatus and experiments described, 
are illustrated by wood cuts, designed and d for 
the Work. ’ 

2. CATECHISM of the HISTORY of SCOTLAND, 
from the earliest period to the present time. To which 
is prefixed, a concise outline of its Geography. 15mo. 
price 9d. 

*,* These works are offered to the Public as Speci- 
mens of a Series of Catechisms on the various branches 
of Science, Literature, and Art, which the Proprietors 
intend to publish on a similar plan. They have nearly 
ready for publication, Catechisms of the History of Eng- 








land, of the History of Ireland, of Drawing and Per- 


spective, &c. &c. 

3. PSALM and HYMN TUNES, selected from the 
most approved authors, adapted to the various metres 
now in use, and arranged for four voices, with an organ 
or piano-forte accompasiiment; to which is prefixed, a 
clear and, easy method of initiating the Scholar in the 





explained; many of the D are madesh 

and more gencgal, and several useful Propositions added ; 
together with Elements of Plane and Spherical Trigono- 
metry, and a Treatise of Practical Geometry. With an 
Appendix, containing much important information; 
by ALEXANDER INGRAM, Mathematician, Leith. 
Printed for Oliver and Boyd, Edinburgh, and sold by 
G. and W. B. Whittaker, London. 


Completion of Smeeton's Historical and Biographi- 
cat Tracts 





’ 
Ta 2 vols. foolscap 4to. with 31 plates; only 200 Copies 
printed; price 4l. 4s. extra boards. 
HE Subseribers. are informed, 
that the 16th Number (which completes the Se- 
ries) is ready for delivery. Sold by G. Smeeton, St. Mar- 
tin’s Church Yard. 


On the Ist of June will be published, im royal quarto, 


- price 31, 8s. 
z. JOURNAL of a TOUR through Part of 
the SNOWY RANGE of the HIMILA MOUN- 
TAINS, and to the Sources of the Rivers Jumna and 
Ganges. With Notes on the Hills at the foot of the 
Himala Range between the Rivers Sutlej and Alaknun- 
da; inthe course and towards the close of the Goorkha 
War in 1815. By JAMES BAILLIE FRASER, Esq. 
With a Map of those Regions.. 
2.'In elephant folio, uniform with Daniell’s Oriental 
Scenery, and Salt’s Views in. Abyssinia, TWENTY 
VIEWS in the HIMALA MOUNTAINS, illustrative of 
the foregoing Travels, engraved from the original Draw. 
ings made on the spot. By JAMES BAILLIE FRASER, 
Esq. The price of this Work will be to subscribers 
Twenty Guineas, to non-subscribers Twenty-five Gui- 
neas. Printed for Rodwell and Martin, Bond Street. 


ETSCH’s SERIES of OUTLINES to GOE- 
THE’s Tragedy of FAUST, engraved from the 
originals by HENRY MOSES. To be completed in 
Two Parts. x 
Handsomely printed in demy 4to. and containing 
Twelve Plates, Part I. of the above beautiful Outlines, 
price 7s. 6d. Afew Copies are printed in impefial 4to. 
with proof Impressions of the Plates, price 10s. 64. 
Part II. which will complete the work, will be published 
on the Ist of July, and will contain Fourteen Plates. 
An Analysis of the Tragedy of Faust, in Illustration 
of the Outlines, and printed uniform with them, may be 
had separately, price 3s. each Part.---Large paper, 4s. 
London : Printed for Boosey and Sons, 4, Broad Street, 
Exchange; and Rodwell and Martin, New Bond Street. 











Rudiments of Music. By Robert Gule, Teacher of Mu- 
sic. Price 3s. : 


Beautifully printed in one volume 24mo, and ornament- 
edwith an elegantly engraved Frontispiece and Vig- 
nette, designed by Mr. H. Corbould, and engraved by 
Mr. George Corbould, price 5s. in boards, 

POEMS of OSSIAN.—In bringing for- 

-ward this edition of these interesting remains of 

the early literature of a people who have always been ce- 
leb d, the Publishers have been solicitous, not only 
to combine eleg: with cheay but also to bring 
forward every proof of the authenticity of the wild 
strains of the Celtic Bard. In addition to the Disterta- 
tions of Macpherson and of Blair, they have, express- 
ly and exclusively for this edition, procured from tbe 

Rev. Alexander Stewart, a gentleman intimately ac- 

quainted with the antiquities of the Highlands, “ An 

Inquiry into the Genuineness of the Poems of Ossian.” 

This Inquiry extends to nearly 80 closely printed pages ; 

it evinces a complete knowlege of the subject; and must 

go far towards removing the few remains of scepticism 
on that celebrated question in Caledonian litcrature; 

Printed for Oliver and Boyd, Edinburgh ; and sold by al! 

the bookseéllers. e 

In one thick volume, 18mo, price 3s. bound, ; 
CORNELIUS NEPOS, with Marginal Notes; 
intended to unravel Intricacies of Construction, 
explain Peculiarities of Phrase, and illustrate Obscuri- 
ties of Illusion; a Chronotogy in English, comprehend- 
ing the principal Events ‘in the Lives; a Roman 
with an Explanation of the Method of Becke 

oning Dates by-Calends, Nones, and Ides; 2 Vocabu- 
lary, containing all the Words thatoccur in the Work, 
with their various Significations, and an accurate Refe- 
rence to the Passages in which any peculiarity of Trans- 
lation is required; and an Index of proper Names, cal- 
culated to throw much light on the Text, by the Histo- 
and M; Information: 














torical, s 
whichit contains. By the Rev. ALEXANDER STE W- 
ART. 





SAYIN ee ye 
CATALOGUE of BOOKS, Ancient and 
Modern, now selling at the prices affixed to each 
article, by John and George Todd, Stonegate, York; 
including several collections recently Cata- 
logues to be had at the place of sale, and of Messrs. 
Baldwin and Co. Paternoster Row, and Messrs, Riving- 
ton, Waterloo Place, Pall Mall, London, ’ 












Contents..-1, Life of te Duke of , eh, 
Memoits of Jolm Duke of tb his‘origi- 
nal e; collected ftom the family Records 
at Blenheim, and othet authentic sources. 


By Wittiam 
Coxe, M. A. F.R. 'y ry Archdeacon of Wilts. 11. Van 
Diemetis Land.--- Howe, mhé last and t of 
the Bush Rangéts of Vaty Diemen’s Land. ‘Narrative of 
the chief atrdcities comtiitted by this Great Murderer 
and lis associates, during a period of Six Years, ihe f 
Diemen’s Land. ITI. Couht Porbin.---Voyage 
Eevant. IV. Roads and Highways; 1. Report of 
lect Committee on the “Highways of the Kingdom ; %: 
Practical Estuys an the Scientific Repair and Pieservation 
of Public Roads. By John Loudon M‘Adam ; 3. Remarks 
Systéin of Road making, by J. L, M‘Adam ; 
on Coltstfuction of Rodds, &c. By Richard Lo. 
orth ; 5. Practical Treatise on Road making. 
Patérson. V. Parga, 1. Proceedings in Parga, 
Seay Islands, with a series of correspondence 
Rg ere docaménts. By Lieut.-Col, C. P. 
oy os des Faits qui ont précédé et suivi 
dé Parga, ouvragé écrit’ originafrement en 
so Cena gees ot nahi par Amau- 
de Pinstitut. VI. Modern Greek.---Obsérvo- 
ao to the Modern Greek Language. By M 
Vil. Voltaire et Mad. dé Chatelet..-.Vie Privée 
ré et Madame de Chitelet, pendant un Séjour 
A Circy. VITI. Poems, Descriptive of Rural 
By John Clare,‘a Northamtonshire 
it. 1X. De L’Angleterre. Par Monsiéur Rubichon. 
Fall of Jerasalem. A drathatic Poem, By the 
. H. Milman. XT. Africa:---Voyage dans 'Inté- 
PAfrique aux Sources da Sénégal et de la Gam- 
Bie. Par @. Moltien. XI. Private Life and Manners of 
the Athenians. Printed for John Murray, Albemarle. 
Street. No. XL. containing the Second and conclud- 
ing part of the Index, will be published at the same 
time, Complete Sets may be had of the first XX. Vols. 
of the Quarterly Review. 
Te POETICAL WORKS of the Reverend 
none CRABBE. ing 
Tit. Pales---and IV. Tales of 
mat 5 vols: @v6. 2. 188.6d. 5 vols. royal 8vo. 4t. 1 
7 vole, erat Geo. Bt’ e. ye AA RR. AL. 
demarle Street. 
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A‘! vey of the AGRICULTURE, MANU- 
ETY of 2 cornu chapmet Menpkess Taney 
Cc Tance, 
taken during a J eng a Countries, in 1819, 
By WILLIAM JACOB, Esq. F. R. 8. Printed for John 
Murray, Ajbemarie Street. 
Second editidn, in’3 vets: Svo. 11. Hs. 6d. 
ANASTASIUs: or MEMOIRS of a GREEK, 
written at the close of the Eighteenth Century. 
Printed for Fohn Murray, Albemarle Street. 


In the arene h of as will be published, in 3 vols 8vo, 








plates and £: 
JOURNAL at eTO a TOUR itt GREECK, EGYPT, 
¥ LAND; with Excursion’ to the 
ever eureant ~- the Barks of the Red Sea to 


along 
Mount Sinai. By WILLIAM TURNER, Esq. Foreign 
Office. se lantatonein Albémarle Street. 


9s. 6d. 

Ff tt RY oftiesevera ITALIAN SCHOOLS 
of,PAINTING, with Observations on the present 
state of the Art, Ky J.T. JAMES, M, A. Author of 
Trayels in Germany. Printed for John Murray, Albe- 

In 4to. Rae, Bvo. 2. 2¢., and fed S¥o. 1. 10s. 
"TWENTY-ONE PLATES-to illustrate LORD 
BYRON WORKS, Engravell by Charles Heath; 
from Drawings by Rs Wentall; R.A. With a Portrait, 
the Pictute, by T. 
Pir Pd ram ry em | 


Frans fom LA” FONTAINE, in Englfsh 


Verse; “ Full of wise Saws and modern Instances.” 
With: Miscellaneous Notes; and a poetical Introduction, 
addressed to the. Rt. Hon. Lord Viscount Sidmouth. 

“1) am @ taimeless Man, bat Fam a ‘friend to my 
Country, and tomy ftiends.”.-- Ivanhoe. 
Printed for John Murray, Albemarle Street. 














2 PH EIPBRARY GARETT E, te. 


os, Oh Udo FOR 
Printed fot John’ rig sg he hie 


, aT St ve 
A P ATISTICAL, and 
HISTORICAL DESCRIPTION of HINDOSTAN 
and the adjacent country, composed from the most one 
thentic printed documents, and from the manuscript 
records deposited at the Board of Controul ; consisting of 
the official reports, and public correspondence of nearly 
all the most eminent Civil Servants. at the three Presi- 
dencies, and also of many of the most distinguished Mi- 
litary and Medical Officers. By WALTER HAMIL- 
TON, Esq. Printed for John Murray, Albemarle Street, 


Ity the the press; with Plates, Putts, Views, &c. of the 
Rewly discovered Places, &c. 4to. 
NARRATIVE of the OPERATIONS and RE- 
CENT DISCOVERIES within the PYRAMIDS, 
TEMPLES, TOMBS, and EXCAVATIONS, im EGY PT 
anti NUBIA: and of » Journey to the Coast of the Red 
Sea, in search of the ancient Berenice, and another to 
the Gasis of Jupiter Ammon. By G, BELZONI, 
Printed for John Murray, Albemarle Street, 


In a few days, in 4 vols, small 8yo. 

ETCHES. DESCRIPTIVE of ITALY in 

1817 and 1618, with a Brief Account of Travels in 
vations parts of France and Switzerland, in the same 
Years. Printed for Johw Murray, Albemafie Street. 
With Maps and Views of the Intefior, of newly disco- 

vered country, 4to. 2. 10s, 

JOURNALS of ‘TWO EXPEDITIONS be- 

yond the BLUE MOUNTAINS, and into the in- 
terior of NEW SOUTH WALES, undertaken by order 
Of the British Government in the Years 1817-18. By 
JOHN OXLEY, Esq. Surveyor-General of the Territory, 
and Lieutenant of the R..N. Printed for Join Murray, 
Price 2s.6d. with a portrait of Sir Sidney Smith, Part 6, of 

ANECDOTES, b 





RICARDA, "7: 
Street. 




















THe E DURE of WELLINGTON’s CAM. 
‘PAIGN in the NETHERBEANDS. Drawn up 
from the . first. authorities by WILL}4AM MUDFORp, 
Esq. The Subscribers to this Work are respectfully in. 
Vited to arise their sets without delay, for which 
purpost the Parts continue at present to be sold sepa- 
rately. The. publishers regret much that its termina. 
tion should have been delayed considerably beyond the 
period originally fixed; but that delay has arisen from 
an anxious endeavour to collect authentic infermation, 
to verify snportant statements, and to receive promised 
communications, which have greatly augmented the ya- 
lue of the work. The delay therefore, it is presumed, 
can have had no ether, effet than the corresponding in- 
convenience to subscribers, and the public generally. 
The meniorable events, whose history it embraces, be- 
long to all time; and a record of them, like the present, 
in which it has been endeavoured to approach the great. 
hess of the subject, must always possess a proportiunate 
claim to notice. 
Conduit Street, May, 1820. 


On the Ist June will be published, in 4to. price 11. Ils. 6d. 
PRIVATE CORRESPONDENCE of DAVID 

HUME, the Historian, with several distinguished 
Persons ; now first published from the Originals, in the 
possession of the Editor.. Printed for Henry Colbarn 
and Co. Conduit Street. 


Completion of the Hermit in London, 
: Price 12s, the 4th and 5th vols. of 
THE HERMIT in LONDON, or Sketches of 
English Manners. 
“ ‘Tis pleasant, through the loop-holés of retreat, 
To peep at such a world; to see the stir 
Of the great Babel, and not feel the crowd.”-- Cowper. 
Printed for Hettry Colburn and Co. Conduit Street. 


Subscribers to WILD’s LINCOLN CA- 

- THEDRAL, and the Public in general, are respect- 
fully informed, that a similar Work, on the Architec: 
ture and Sculpture of the Cathedral Church of Worces- 
ture, is preparing for publication. It will contain Geo- 














y SHOLTO | & 
REUBEN PERCY, Brother 


of the Benedi 
“a. oe aioe, 


Mont Renger ; containing 
lately published,-of the same work, Part 1, 
inecdotes 6f Huimaiilty, with a Portrait of 
Conan Ane Esq. Mi. Pip-Part 8 Anecdotes of Elo- 
pene Portrait of Laéd Erskine; Part 3, Ancc- 
dotes of Youth, with Portrait of the Son of Sir 
Dallas, Batt.; Part 4, Anecdotes of King George the 
Third and his Family, with Portraits of Kitig George I11. 
and King George IV.; Part 5, Anecdotes of Suepey 
with Portrait of the lamented Mungo Park. 
4,* Each Part is complete in itself, and sold sepa- 
ma price 2s, Gd. 
London : Printed for T. Boys, No. 7, Ludgate Hill; 
sold by all booksellers. 


al Plans; a Longitudinal Section; various Eleva- 
tions, Details ; Spécimens of the Sculpture; Selections 
from the Wonuingnts, and Perspective Views, executed 
by the nipst eminent Line Engravers, on twelve plates, 
éach ten by twelve inches, from Drawings hy C. WILD; 
accompanied by an Historical and Descriptive Account 
of the Fabric. Te be delivered in boards, in the order 
of Subscription, off the following terms :---Proof Im. 
pressions on India Paper, folio Columbier, 8!. 8s. ; Print 
Impressions on French Paper, quarto atlas, 41. 4s. Sub- 
scribers’ names d by Mr. C. Wild, 35, Albemarle 
Street, where (and of all respectable booksellers) may 
be had, The INustration of the Architecture and Sculp- 
ture of the Cathedral Church of Lincoln, containing 
sixteen Plates, price 51. 5s. 











Continental Guides. 

The following New and Portable Books, with correct 
Maps, Plans, Views, &c. are just published, for the 
use of Travellers ‘on! the Continent. 

LANTA’S New Picture of Paris, 8s. bd. 
with Costamesy Ms. Reichard’s Ptinerary of 

Franve aad Beigium, 8s. bd. Reithard’s Itinerary cf 

Italy, 10s, 6d. bd. © Reichard’s Itinerary of Germany, 

12s. ba. Reichard’s Itinerary of Denmark, Sweden, and } 

Russia, 7s. bd. -Reiehurd’s hitterary of Spain and‘ Por- 

tugal, 7s:bd. Schreibet’s Guide down the Rhine, 8s. 

bd. Vasis New Picture of Romé, 12s. bd. Vasi’s'New 

Picture of Naptes; 10s. 64. bd: Post Roads in Europe, } 

8s. bd. Boyee’s Belgian Traveller, 8s, bd, Ebel’s 

Guide through Switzerland, 8s. bd. Ebel’s Atlas of 

Switzerland, with Keller's Map, 8s, hf. bd. Genlis’ Ma- 

hue! du Voyageur, three Languages, English, French, 

and Italian, 6s, 6d..hf. bd. Ditto, in six Languages, 

English, French, Ktalian, German, Spanish, and Portu- 

guese, 9s, @d. hf. bd. Blagdon’s French Interpreter, 

Gs. 6d, hf, bd, ‘Whitaker's Modera French Grammar, 

6s, Gd. hf. bd. Romberg’s. New Picture of Biussels and 

its Envirdns, 8s. be Art of Cotrespondence, 5s, hf. bd, 

y greg dpe tures in the Louvre, 4s. bds, 5s, bd. 

large Map of France, Belgium, Switzerland, Sc. 6s, 

alaat 9s. and case. onitte’s New Pocket 

Dictionary, in French pe inglish, and English and 

French, revised by C, P, Whitaker, 88. bd. Tourist’s | 





Journal, 2s, 6a. Printed "for Sarnuel Leigh, 18, Strand. 


The Chronicle of the Times, 
In —_—_— ‘aon printed Volume royal 18mo. with 
Chart, price 15%. in boards, 
"THE CHRONOLOGY of the last FIFTY 
YEARS, from 1770 to 1820; prefaced by one of 
the most ample general Chronologies extant, from the 
earliest Records down to 1770. This will prove to be 


fone of the most corivenient and useful Books of 


Reference ever published; and sooner of later it must 


| find its way ifito évery public Library, and into the 


Book-case of every private family. The period of Fifty 


| Years has been chosen, as being the Term of an active 


Generation, within which, Events continue to operate 


| onthe Affairs of the World, atid on the Interests of 


Individuals, and during which they are therefore in the 
highest degree interesting to the Reasonings and Recol- 
lections of the-Contemporaries. Printed for Sir Richard 
Phillip? and Co, Bridge Street; and to be Had of W. 
Sams, St.James’s Street;,and of ait Booksellers. Of 
whom may be had, Dr. ROBINSON’s MODERN HIS. 
TORY, from Charlemagne to the Accession of George 
lV. with 26 engravings. 8s. bound. 

EE 


London: Printed for the Proprietors, by W. POPLE, 
67, Chancery Lane: Published every Saturday, by 
W. A. SCRIPPS, at the Literary Gazette Office, 362; 
(Exeter Change) Strand, where Communications, (posi 
paid) are requested to be addressed to the Editor. 
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